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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


We especially invite your atten- 
tion to the discussion, starting in 


this 


schools can do more about religion. 


issue, of how our public 
This month we present statements 
from a Jewish rabbi, a Protestant 
minister, and a leader in the search 
for common ground among all 
three of our outstanding religious 
groups. Next month other points 
of view, including that of a Catho- 
lic priest, will be expressed. 

Be sure to read Mr. C. C. Har- 
vey’s article, “A Challenge to the 
High Schools,” in which he sug- 
gests a means of reducing adult 
illiteracy in the United States, or, 
let us say, in your community. 
Another most timely feature is the 
letter “To a Teacher in Service 
It 


from One in the Classroom.” 
too conveys a challenge. 
v 
Our October issue brought us 


an unusual number of laudatory 


comments, for which we—praise 
the laudators. 

Remember, however, that it’s the 
writers whose material we print 
that really make the Journal. And 
if—by the way—you are some- 
times minded to use this paper as 
your messenger to the profession, 
do not hesitate to send your manu- 
script in this direction. It will be 
considered on its merits and with- 
out regard to how big a name you 
wear. Something to say and the 
ability | to say it, is all you need to 
get an audience here. 


Vv 


Speaking of that October issue, 
here’s a comment that just came 
in: “I have a good memory, and 
I see a lot of Education papers. I 
believe that this last Journal is the 
most interesting and most useful of 
any paper that I have read. . . 
Congratulations. E.C.” 
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Can Textbooks Be 
Reduced in Size? 

The increasing size and weight of 
textbooks offers a problem to the pub- 
lishers—a problem to which they will 
sooner or later need to find some solu- 
tion. 

The demands for flexibility, for 
abundant charts and illustrations, and 
for large, clear type—not to mention 
the teaching aids, bibliographies and 
other appendages that are marks of 
thorough editing—these requirements 
combine with the ever widening scope 
and quantity of subject matter to pro- 
duce textbooks that are mighty tomes. 
They crowd each other for space in 
the pupil’s desk. And when he comes 
to taking them home for study, he 
just naturally doesn’t choose to tote 
as many as he should. 

A text of handy size is still a better 
bid to learning than one that emulates 
the elephant—though failing to pro- 
vide a trunk. 

Will the answer be to make text- 
books less inclusive? Will it be to 
break them into half-year parts? 

Who has the answer? 


This War Has Also 
A Book Front 

All libraries rate as combatants in 
this war, according to a statement by 
Elmer Davis, director of the Office of 
War Information. 

“One of the first acts of the Jap- 
anese in the Philippines,” Mr. Davis 
said, “was to destroy an American 
library. The policy of the Nazis and 
the Fascists toward libraries, librarians, 
writers of books and readers of books 
has long been familiar to us. The 
Japanese by their act of barbarism 
adopted the Nazi policy for them- 
selves. 

“But they did more than that. They 
brought directly home to Americans 
the menace of this war to American 
civilization, American culture and 
American books. 

“Library associations and meetings 
of librarians all over the country have 
been devoted for many months to the 
consideration of these problems. 

“The librarian has around him, or 
should have, the books in which the 
facts are presented, the problems posed. 
Librarians in their professional duty 
are constantly concerned with the 
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Many New Texts Reflect 
Interest in Latin America 


The world war and aeronautics are 
not the only curricular newcomers to 
be reflected in current literature for 
schools. Texts dealing with Latin 
America have begun coming from the 
editorial rooms and presses of the edu- 
cational publishers until the number 
and variety of such offerings are quite 
impressive. The sudden appearance of 
so many books giving information 
about the neighboring nations of this 
hemisphere is significant of the fact 
that many of our citizens are at 
length awakening to the need for bet- 
ter understanding and more real 
knowledge of the Central and South 


utilized as 
tive text © 
ing an intr 
one needs 
American republics if so called hemj.| nations in 
spheric solidarity is to be more tha,| chapters 
an empty phrase. of each of 
Texts in this new field of interes, for the stu 
range from high school or adult ley¢| compendiu 
to the elementary grades, and includ| folklore an 
paper bound as well as cloth bound! photograp! 
volumes. Provision has even bee,| supplemen: 
made for teaching songs and games of, OUR Goc 
Latin American lands, so that oy, AMERIC 
children may share the music, th nd Nol 
pastimes and the emotions of their po. 
tential friends to the south. The s 
Typical of these books and book §ong_ 
lets on Latin America are the tits! A book 
reviewed in the following paragraphs| children i 








LATIN AMERICA 
Canciones 
Panamericanas 
For schoolrooms that would sing 

their way to better appreciation of 
other lands and peoples, here is a col- 
lection of delightful songs, most of 
them with Spanish words and English 
translations. A few songs of Canada 
and the United States are included. It 
is a pamphlet of good music and good 
will. 

CANCIONES PANAMERICANAS, pub- 
lished in collaboration with the Pan 


American Union. Silver Burdett 
Company: New York. 


South of the Rio Grande 


Two classes of the sixth grade in 
Lincoln School set out along separate 
paths to learn about the lands to the 
south of us. Their respective adven- 
tures and discoveries are related in an 
attractive book authored by three 
members of the school faculty. How 
the children planned their work, 
gathered materials from many differ- 
ent sources, discussed their findings 
and engaged in activities to enrich ex- 
perience and deepen impressions, are 





problem of directing their readers to 
the materials which their readers re- 
quire. In the present war as never 
before, this duty of librarians assumes 
a first and pressing importance and 
librarians in consequence carry a re- 
sponsibility such as they have never 
carried in our history.” 


conveys it 
, | “Spanish-/ 
interestingly related. This report iL ag C 
lustrates progressive practice as it is 


carried on in one of the nation’s fore. eeed of 
most progressive schools. | ih ne 
SouTH OF THE Rio GRANDE by De) i and 
Lima, Baxter and Francis. Bureau | Tue Spal 
of Publications: Teachers College, nen | 
Columbia University. of the ' 
Barnes | 


The Good Neighbor Series 


Eight colorfully illustrated, dr- 
matically written Unitexts provide Soutk 
rich background material for under- What 1 
standing the twenty Latin Americas | cour 
republics. How these lands were dit) o trieg 
covered, conquered and liberated; who | Bie their 
their heroes are; what their racial differ fro 
stocks; what their occupations, prod- ae 
ucts, ways of thinking and of gover cin 4. 
ment—in short all that tends to make ack bes 
a true picture and to promote better 


They 


4 all 
cultural, political and economic re. ned ~~ 
i has been drawn upon for the ’ 
tions has Pp Bary 


making of these books. They aft) 4.) of i 
planned for young people of high sictures | 
school ages. There is a volume ® jy... 
Mexico, another on the Island Nations Tony ? 
of Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican Re-| Alice |] 
public; and so on. Rinse D 
THe Goop NEIcHBoR SERIES—Eight 
Unrrexts by Sydney Greenbie Let's 
Row, Peterson & Company: Evans Loti 
ton, Illinois. sewn 
| of the h 


Our Good Neighbors toms of 
In Latin America - 
Materials used in an important st study-wo 

ries of NBC radio programs have been itsice | 
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cy 


r utilized as the basis for this informa- 


tive text on Latin America. Follow- 
ing an introductory account of things 
one needs to know about the twenty 
d hemj.| nations in general, there are separate 
re than) chapters giving interesting close-ups 

of each of the nations. There is much 
interes, for the student to think about in this 
ult leye| compendium of geography, history, 
inclu&| folklore and industry. More than 180 
1 bound) photographic illustrations effectively 





been! supplement the text. 
ames of, OUR Goop NEIGHBoRs IN LaTIN 
hat oy AMERICA by Wallace West. Noble 
sic, th, and Noble: New York. 
heir po- | 
_ The Spanish-American 
1 book Song and Game Book 
he title 


A book that catches the spirit of 
agraphs| children in the other Americas and 
conveys it in text and pictures is this 
“Spanish-American Song and Game 


port it} Book.” Outcome of a WPA project, 
as It) it proves once more that our unem- 
1’s fore: | 


, ployed of depression years included in 

by De their numbers many persons of educa- 

| a | tional and creative talent. 

Colles THe SPANISH-AMERICAN SONG AND 
ons Game Book, compiled by workers 

of the WPA in New Mexico. A. S. 

Barnes and Company: New York. 


Series 

d, de-| They Live in 

Lae South America 

nae What the people of South Ameri- 
me can countries are like, how their 
ed: who | Ountries were colonized, how they 
. racial won their liberty, how the countries 





rod: | differ from one another, what grows 
» P where—including an account of “The 
li South American Zoo”—all this and 
. | much besides is gathered and graphic- 


e toy — 
fic vel. illy presented in “They Live in South 


foe i America.” Aimed at children of ele- 
ad are| mentary school age, it packs a great 
high deal of information into words and 
. pictures likely to be absorbed with 
nal enthusiasm. 

| a Re| TuHey Live in SoutH AMEaica by 
can S| Alice Dalgliesh. Charles Scribner's 
_Fight Sons: New York. 

reenbie. ’ 

Fvan-| bet’s Look at 


Latin America 

Material for supplementary study 
; of the history, geography and cus- 
toms of our twenty sister repub- 
lies is available in the combined 
study-workbook, “Let’s Look at Latin 
America.” It gives a concise treat- 


rant se- 
ve been 
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ment with maps, tables and illustra- 

tions in addition to an _ interesting 

text. An unusual feature is the data 

on the origins of the names borne by 

the Pan-American countries. 

Let’s Look at Latin AMERICA by 
Zoe A. Thralls and Ralph Han- 
cock. American Education Press, 


Inc.: Columbus. 


EDUCATION 
Educational Psychology 


Team work by four experts in the 
teaching of this subject has resulted in 
a remarkably well balanced text, lay- 
ing emphasis on what is really impor- 
tant for the teacher to know and deal- 
ing tersely with the less important 
facts and principles. Started as a re- 
vision the book turned out to be al- 
most entirely a new treatise on this 
subject. 


EDUCATIONAL PsycHOoLocy by Gates, 
Jersild, McConnell and Challman 
Macmillan Company: New York. 


The Training of 

Secondary 

School Teachers 

It is significant that this report, 
pertaining especially to the training of 
teachers of English, was made by a 
Harvard committee representing both 
the liberal arts faculty and the school 
of education. While the report has a 
certain provincial quality since it is 
aimed chiefly at Harvard, there is evi- 
dence of broad and sound thinking on 
every page, with helpful implications 
for all persons concerned with edu- 
cation. 

The committee’s suggestion for hu- 
mane weeding out of candidates hope- 
lessly unfit for the vocation—and do- 
ing it at the mid-point of their col- 
lege course—deserves particular con- 
sideration. The report recommends a 
five-year program leading to the mas- 
ter’s degree—with vocational special- 
ization starting with the third year. 
This report may well have a powerful 
influence upon secondary education of 
the future. 


THe TRAINING OF SECONDARY 
ScHooL TEACHERS. Especially with 
Reference to English. A committee 
report. Harvard University Press: 
Cambridge. 
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The Academic Man 

Has some one at length whisked the 
college professor off to a dissecting 
room to see what he is made of, how 
put together, and how he works— 
provided he does? We might sup- 
pose so from the title, ““The Academic 
Man,” which Logan Wilson of Tulane 
University has bestowed on his tidy 
volume. But it seems rather to be a 
study of the habitat than of the in- 
habitant. 

The social order in which the pro- 
fessor finds himself is a pretty stereo- 
typed affair, as described by Profes- 
sor Wilson. 

Nominally professors are chosen and 
promoted primarily on the basis of 
teaching ability, writings published, 
research, and several minor points, 
such as influence on students, should- 
ering of administrative tasks and 
sharing in civic responsibilities are 
supposed to follow in due order. It 
is strongly hinted, however, that cer- 
tain universities of high repute care 
more for productivity than for effec- 
tiveness in teaching. It is clearly im- 
plied that professors are valued more 
than they ought to be for their in- 
ability to win renown or to advertise 
their institution among the learned 
of the world. 

To the interested onlooker it seems 
that the system fails to give either 
the great teacher or the great re- 
searcher an opporunity to do his best 
possible work, since many are required 
to waste time on tasks for which they 
are least suited. 

On the whole, however, Professor 
Wilson’s exposure of the forces oper- 
ating in our halls of learning is not 
too discouraging. No doubt a little 
airing will do good, and the book 
is already causing some off-campus 
breezes to blow in. 

Tue Acapemic Man. By Logan Wil- 
son. — Oxford University Press: 

London, New York, Chicago. 


ENGLISH 


Young America’s 

English 

Not English for its own sake but 
as a necessary tool of communication 
growing out of experiences—this is 
the idea behind “Young America’s 
English.” Its two volumes are for 
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seventh and eighth grades respect- 
ively. Samples of the eight units com- 
prised in Book One are: 

A Good Time with Books 

Publishing a Class Paper 

Telling a Good Story 
Each of the suggested projects is of 
sufficient importance to hold the at- 
tention of pupils for several weeks and 
affords many occasions for develop- 
ment of oral and written English. The 
language instruction is meted out as 
demanded by the work the class is 
carrying on. Such a program gives 
much practice in democratic living as 
well as in language, and the cultiva- 
tion of a wholesome social outlook is 
virtually unavoidable. 
Younc America’s ENGLIsH by Helen 

Fern Daringer. World Book Com- 


pany: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 
Forward 


Through a vast variety of enticing 
pieces, the authors of “Forward” 
have contrived to capture the interest 
of high school pupils. The book is 
divided into four major units, each 
with several subdivisions. The units 
are: “New Worlds for Man,” ““Won- 
ders of the World We Live in,” 
“America Expresses Itself,” ‘Young 
America Forward”. The aids to teach- 
ing include suggested activities and 
topics for discussion, all of which 
seem unusually well aimed at luring 
the student to form his own judg- 
ments and extend his reading. In 
other words—the collection is one 
that should really win from young 
people a response of mind and spirit. 
The twenty-two page glossary will 
prove a most welcome feature. 
Forwarp by Robert C. Pooley and 

Fred G. Walcott. Scott, Foresman 

& Company: Chicago. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Graphic World History 
Getting the story of mankind into 
the compass of a single volume of 
suitable typography and convenient 
size for the high school pupil is a task 
to challenge authors, editors and pub- 
lishers alike. This book accepts the 
challenge. While the word “graphic” 
points primarily to the pictures and 
maps, a style of writing has been em- 
ployed that also merits the adjective. 
One innovation, a semi-fictional story 
at the beginning of each of the fifteen 
units, is well designed to awaken in- 
terest in the chapters that immediately 
follow. However, it is the general 
clarity, choice and balancing of ma- 


terial and the degree of success 

achieved in making the most impor- 

tant developments in each epoch or 

movement stand out so as to leave a 

lasting impression that are especially 

worth noting. 

GrapHic Woritp History by Jessie 
Campbell Evans and Suzanne Har- 
ris Sandowsky. D. C. Heath and 
Company: Boston. 


The War and America 
Gradually the need for what may 
be called “temporary textbooks” at 
such a time as this, is being recognized 
and met. For the current of history 
is a rushing torrent, and a new text- 
book scarcely has time to get into its 
school clothes before the bell rings for 
a supplement. Newspapers and maga- 
zines answer the need only in part. A 
paper-bound handbook like Francis L. 
Bacon’s “The War and America” con- 
veniently spans the gap between his- 
tory and current events. It furnishes 
a comprehensive review of what has 
happened to throw the world into its 
present mess. The steps from the Ver- 
sailles treaty until the Japanese con- 
quest of the East Indies are described. 
It will give any youth or adult who 
reads it a helpful background for fur- 
ther reading of his daily newspaper. 
It should be invaluable for high school 
classes in current events or history. 
THE War AND America. Francis L. 
Bacon. The Macmillan Company: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Give Me Liberty 

Total war on totalitarian ideologies 
is waged in a new little text for teen- 
age pupils by Fowler Harper, a mem- 
ber of the law faculty of Indiana Uni- 
versity. “Give Me Liberty” wakens 
civics to vibrancy and life. The youth- 
ful reader is made to see what the 
present struggle is about—that it is 
literally a showdown between two ways 
of life, two kinds of world. Every- 
where the contrast is drawn with 
penetrating clarity and in a style of 
writing that is understood by young 
Americans because it is as frank and 
informal as they themselves. ‘Habeas 
corpus,” trial by jury, freedom of 
speech and other guaranteed rights 
commonly taken for granted are shown 
in comparison with concentration 
camps, Gestapo trials and censorships 
and similar abuses of the individual 
citizen under a dictatorship. This 
method of “deadly parallel” is em- 
ployed throughout, with admirable 
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effectiveness. Red and blue colors ap 
worked into the binding and end pa. 
pers to harmonize with the patriotic 
purpose of this book. It is propagand,| 
beyond a doubt, but open, honest anj 
fair—the sort needed here to teach 
our boys and girls what is at stake jy 
all the turmoil of this hour in huma| 
history. 

Give ME Liperty. Fowler Harper— 

Wheeler Publishing Co.: Chicago, 


Our Economic Problems | 

This volume, in addition to posses 
sing all of the merits for which »| 
might look in a modern high schod| 
text in economics, has some virtug| 
which are distinctly its own. One of 
these is the method of the authors jr, 
showing the extent to which the sub! 
ject of economics has both an imme! 
diate and a long-range influence upo;| 
the life of the student. The wor! 
approaches the problem of the presen. 
tation of material not from a theoret 
ical but from a functional point o 
view and the discussion is made con 
crete by showing that the functiond 
organization centers around the buy: 
ing and selling of goods and service! 

Of the nine units, those on “Saving 
and the Investment Bargain,” ani) 
“Risk, Profit and Insurance” impres| 
us as being deserving of special men 
tion. The book as a whole is rich i 
thought-provoking activities and is 
well-selected illustrations. It should 
prove preeminently teachable. 


Our Economic Prosiems by Rober, 


W. Bohlman and Edna McCau| 


Bohlman. D. C. Heath and Com 
pany: Boston. 


SCIENCE 


Modern-Life Science 
The authors of ‘Modern-Lift 
Science” considered what facts, prit- 
ciples and techniques of physicd 
scierce are most useful in the every 
day life of the average person, 
Hence, the student of this text wil 

not be asking himself, ““Why do I hav 
to study this stuff?” Yet motivation 
is mot everything. ‘“Modern-Lift 
Science” provided plenty of the wha 
as well as the why of study. 
work is clearly written, effectivel) 
illustrated, and furnishes a great vati 
ety of practical exercises and activ 
ties. 

MopeRN-Lire SciENcE. By Robert 
Carleton and Harry H. Williams 
J. B. Lippincott Company: Chicags 
Philadelphia, New York. 
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C dskewicih 


A “Bad Neighbor” Policy Is Also 
Needed 


No one questions the worth of the so called “good 
neighbor policy,” through which the United States 
has in recent years sought to promote a genuine and 
practical friendship among the governments and 
peoples of this hemisphere. The example of good 
will and better understanding on this side of the 
globe has often been held up as an ideal for all man- 
kind to work and hope for, and many a liberal- 
minded leader is already planning for a world devoid 
of sore spots—a world cured of all its enmities and 
hates because each nation has learned to do right by 
every other. It is a noble concept indeed, and one 
that may ultimately become more of a reality than 
ever yet in history. 

On the other hand, our first problem after the war 
will be that of dealing with certain neighbors that 
are at present extremely bad neighbors, that have no 
intention or desire to live on fair and friendly terms 
with other nations. When victory finally perches 
where we are determined to have it perch, namely on 
the banner of the United Nations, many kind-hearted 
persons will immediately wish to forgive and to for- 
get. They will demand a treaty without teeth—just 
a chummy sort of reunion around a table with every- 
one congratulating everyone else on how lovely it is 
that peace has come and no one will ever wish to 
fight again. It happened before and it can happen 
again—as long as there are silly people. 

Let the peace terms be as fair and decent as they 
can be made. But let them impose restraints and 
more restraints. Let those restraints be imposed and 
rigidly enforced. Haggling over the fairness of the 
peace, whatever its terms, will only serve to weaken 
its restraints and preventives—though the inescap- 
able need for these should be evident even to a fool. 


Lafayette, We Are in Africa 

Our AEF of 1942 has gone to the relief of France 
under widely different circumstances from those that 
surrounded the AEF of 1917. This later occasion 
somehow did not lend itself to formal ceremonials or 
to such pronouncements as the famous “Lafayette, 
we are here.” The present AEF arrived at France’s 
back door rather than its front, and it encountered 
armed resistance of a sort from French soldiers car- 
tying out their orders from a Vichy government 





pledged to cooperation with the arch enemy of 
France and all France holds sacred. While the Vichy 
French, pathetically speaking from their chains, gave 
orders to fight, the Fighting French through several 
spokesmen said not to fight the Americans but to wel- 
come them and join forces with them for the even- 
tual defeat of France’s foes and the delivery of 
France itself. 

If the campaign in Africa is not a second front, it 
should make an excellent prelude to such a business, 

Day to day developments do not spell finality but 
the rout of Rommel’s army, the stiffening of Russian 
lines, the Italian admission that the horizon is black, 
Hitler’s pledge that he will not desert his nation as 
the Kaiser did—these events and utterances give rise 
to hope. 





Thwarted Independence 


Seven years ago this month, the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines was set up. It was to run until July 
4, 1946, when the islands would at last obtain that 
complete independence their political orators had 
been demanding for a generation. 

The people of the United States have never taken 
the trouble to understand the Filipinos or to demand 
a consistent policy toward them in Washington. The 
people of those islands had virtually won their in- 
dependence from Spain by the last in a long series 
of revolts, at the moment of our victory over Spain. 
It took our army of occupation several years to con- 
vince the Filipinos they must yield to the United 
States. While our government proceeded to admin- 
ister the islands in a fairly exemplary manner, the 
spirit of independence continued to be fanned by 
native leaders. At last—because our beet sugar in- 
terests wanted an end of tariff-free sugar cane from 
Manila—Congress consented to cast the archipelago 
adrift. 

Seareely was the ink dry on the act of Congress 
when the Filipinos realized they had made a doubt- 
ful gain. Japan was “making friendship” on China 
and any one could see what would happen to the 
independent Philippines . . . But the islanders did 
not have to wait. They were caught between dwind- 
ling American interest and a time when they might 
have raised a sufficient army of their own. It should 
be gratifying to us today that we treated the Philip- 
pines as well as we did, and that our partial fulfil- 
ment of our pledge of freedom won the loyalty of 
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the people so that they resisted the Japanese until 
Bataan ceased to be tenable. 

The Filipinos deserve to have self government— 
and the United States will not be content until the 
Filipinos’ aspirations are realized to whatever degree 
the postwar situation shall make practicable. 





Can We Sacrifice—for Peace? 


It is far too early to be talking of peace as if it were 
already guaranteed. No sane American wants peace 
to come until it can follow a clear-cut victory of the 
United Nations. There must be no dallying with the 
madmen who have run amuck. 

To think about what the peace must be like, how- 
ever, cannot be premature at any time. 

Obviously the aggressors must be disarmed and 
watched. The men who plotted the aggressions and 
perpetrated the atrocities must be placed where they 
can do no further harm. 

But there is talk of a three or four power alliance— 
the United States, Russia, Britain and China—man- 
aging the world in the interests of the victorious na- 
tions. And there will be more talk along those lines. 

This sort of thing could only breed more wars. 

If those who die in this war are not to have died 
in vain, there will need to be an organized structure 
of peace. Whatever the association may be called, 
it will need to be endowed with more support and 
authority than the League of Nations ever possessed. 
And if right is to be implemented in place of might, 
there must be an international court of justice—with 
power to summon any government before it on any 
reasonable complaint. 

For want of a federal constitution, the United 
States might consist today of a few dozen warring 
nations. Under the terms of their union, the several 
states abandoned portions of their independent sov- 
ereignty. 

To a lesser extent, no doubt, but in some degree to 
be determined, the nations of the world—including 
our own nation—must prepare themselves to re- 
nounce certain of their cherished rights in order to 
establish for our own children and the world the 
right of peace. 





Rationing and Wasting 
While fuel rationing registration was going on in 
a certain school, the janitor kept the building so hot 
that many windows had to be opened. 
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To the thoughtful observer it was a somewhat 
pointed illustration of the haphazard, poorly coord). 
nated war effort we Americans are making. 

School children in a thousand communities are 
buying war stamps, collecting scrap metal and old 
rubber, and otherwise responding wholeheartedly tg 
appeals made to them by adult leaders. Whatever 
new sacrifice or effort is asked of them they wil] 
cheerfully give. 

An incalculable amount of adult patriotism stem, | 
directly from the ideas that children bring home 
with them from school. In this as in so much else 
the teachers are the starters of civic influences that 
move upward through the homes. 

The schools and classrooms of the nation have an 
almost unlimited opportunity to serve as demonstéil 
tion centers for those acts and attitudes so gravely 
needed if this nation is to be more than “forty per 
cent mobilized,” as Mr. Willkie and other men in the 
know declare it now to be. 


Time Out f 


School schedules may be listed among the war 
casualties unless some one in each school puts up a 
fight to save them. 

There are, in fact, two opinions as to the sacredness 
of such schedules, even in times of peace. The ma- | 
jority of teachers knowing what topics they are ex: | 
pected to teach within a given number of school | 
hours, are constitutionally opposed to interruptions, 
While in many cases this attitude of teachers is 
shared by their principals who valiantly ward off 
many of the attempts to trespass on the daily pro 
gram of the school, there are numerous administra 
tors who seem to regard variety as the spice of school- 
ing and therefore offer little resistance to the forces | 
that intrude upon the regular work of classrooms. | 

Naturally the schools are being asked to cooperate 
with the war effort, civilian defense and rationing, and 
they are glad to do everything that their country ex 
pects of them. Since, however, the special demands 
arising from the emergency are so many and inescap- 
able, every other type of business extraneous to the 
main job of instruction and of learning should be 
held aloof by every means within the power of school 
authorities. No doubt an excellent place to attack 
the enemies of the schedule is in the principal's office 
where bulletins and announcements originate, and 
where permission is sought for meetings, elections, te 
hearsals and a hundred other things. 














The True Test of civilization is, not the census, nor the size of cities, 
nor the crops—no, but the kind of man the country turns out.—Ralph Waldo 


Emerson. 
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CAN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS DO MORE 


ABOUT RELIGION? 


Part One of a Symposium 


“How can our public schools, with due regard to democratic 
principles, do more than they now do in teaching basic religion 


REV. F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
Executive Secretary, The Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ 


in America 


‘| ne place of religion in public 
education is becoming an impor- 
tant issue in American life. The 
separation of church and state 
must be taken for granted in a na- 
tion where so many denominations 
exist. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the public school pro- 
gram should exclude everything 
that has to do with religion. Cer- 
tainly the secularization of the 
schools came about because of 
division in community life with 
respect to religious faith and alle- 
giance—not because of any desire 
to isolate the children from re- 
ligious influence. 


The effect of secularization, of 
course, has been to relegate reli- 
gion, in the minds of our youth, 
to a position of marginal impor- 
tance. This effect has no doubt 
been greatly accentuated by the 
growing tendency to include in the 
curriculum everything except re- 
ligion that is vital in the affairs of 
acommunity. And this has come 
about at a time when voices are 
heard from many quarters lament- 
ing the lack of a virile faith among 
our people and of that quality of 
moral sincerity, earnestness and 
discipline which it is one of the 
purposes of religion to foster. 

The weekday religious educa- 
tion, or “released time”, move- 
ment is aimed at improving this 
situation, but at best it is only a 
partial solution, for it does not af- 
fect the essential dualism of our 
system, which rests on the faulty 
assumption that religion can be 
separated from the common life. 
On the other hand current pro- 


or the Bible?” 


posals to find a “common core” of 
religious doctrine that all faiths 
will accept cut across a deep con- 
viction of modern educators that 
in matters of belief indoctrination 
is a false and self-defeating method 
of education. 

It would seem that one possi- 
bility is open against which no 
convincing objection can be raised 
either in law or in reason. What 
is legally barred is, in general, not 
religious but sectarian teaching. 
Now, if religious teaching is un- 
derstood in the same sense in 
which our progressive schools 
understand the teaching of con- 
troversial social issues, the diffi- 
culty largely vanishes. That is to 
say, no good reason appears why 
the social studies program of the 
schools should not include the 
same broad and sympathetic study 
of the organized religious life of 
the community as is now carried 
on in our best schools with refer- 
ence to other institutional phases 
of community life. Also the study 
of literature should by every log- 
ical consideration include the 
great religious classics, especially 
the English Bible. 

If the public school will develop 
an intelligent and sympathetic at- 
titude toward religion as a phase 
of culture the churches and syna- 
gogues will be in a much more 
favorable position to carry out 
their task, which is not at all the 
task of the public school. 

vWv 

REV. ISRAEL S. CHIPKIN 
Associate Director, Jewish Educa- 

tion Committee of New York 


HE answer to this question 
would probably vary with the lo- 
cation of the public schools. There 
are places in West Virginia or Il- 


linois, for example, where the 
population is homogeneous, and 
where the Bible is taught inside 
the public school buildings, dur- 
ing public school hours, by teach- 
ers of the respective faiths, where 
the discipline and records are 
supervised by public school teach- 
ers, the curriculum planned joint- 
ly by religious and public school 
authorities, and public school 
credit is given for such studies, 
There are other places where only 
the reading of the Bible without 
comment is permitted at assem- 
blies. In places of heterogeneous 
population, greater respect and 
caution are exercised towards the 
religious differences and sensibili- 
ties of the several faiths. Where 
the three prevailing faiths have 
learned to cooperate and trust 
each other, they may agree upon 
a least common denominator pro- 
gram, such as released time as 
practiced in New York City. Here 
the public school releases its pu- 
pils, upon the written request of 
parent and minister, at two o’clock 
once a week in order to permit 
these pupils to attend their respec- 
tive autonomous religious schools 
for one hour of religious instruc- 
tion. Unexcused absences at the 
religious school may lead to with- 
drawal of the release privilege by 
the public school upon the request 
of the minister. 

Adhering strictly to democratic 
principles, these public schools 
should show as scrupulous a re- 
gard for the non-religious as for 
the religious elements of the pop- 
ulation. The non-religious prob- 
ably represent the small minority 
in thé population. Even the reli- 
gious minority and its sensibili- 
ties are sometimes overlooked 
where the great majority of the 
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population is homogeneous. In 
some places, teachers in the pub- 
lic schools who belong to the dom- 
inant faith in the population may 
show respect for the religious be- 
liefs and practices of that faith 
but not for those of the others. 
From this point of view it may be 
said that some public schools have 
exceeded regard for democratic 
principles. 

The question as presented to the 
writer assumes that basic religion 
or the Bible is already taught in 
the public schools, and that due 
regard for democratic principles 
is shown in this teaching. It over- 
looks the more fundamental ques- 
tion, namely: Can any religion, or 
certain approaches to religion, be 
taught without violation of due 
regard to democratic principles? 
It will not help religion or demo- 
cratic principles to overlook the 
latter question. The question as 
presented to the writer speaks of 
basic religion. What is basic re- 
ligion? Is it the common denom- 
inator of beliefs for all three 
faiths? What is this common de- 
nominator, and what are these be- 
liefs? Can these beliefs be taught 
without comment, interpretation, 
or group practice? If they can be 
so taught with the consent of the 
three groups, then it is possible to 
say that more basic religion can 
be taught by the public schools in 
many communities. As for due 
regard for democratic principles, 
that can be assumed so far as these 
religious groups in the population 
are concerned. It is difficult to 
make such an assumption so far 
as the non-religious groups are 
concerned. Is basic religion the 
body of ethical and spiritual ele- 
ments manifest in all public school 
studies? If so, then such religion 
can probably be accepted by all, 
including the non-religious groups. 
Is basic religion the history of re- 
ligion? Then the three faiths 
would have to agree upon one ac- 
cepted version of the development 
and contribution of each of the 
faiths., Can such agreement be ob- 
tained? Is basic religion the pro- 


found personal experience which 
comes from life within the reli- 
gious group? Then the public 
school would not seem the best 
place for such experience if re- 
spect is to be shown for the inti- 
mate lives of other pupils. If, on 
the other hand, basic religion be 
regarded as the product of per- 
sonal, historic, and group experi- 
ence, then the public school can 
encourage pupils to seek it where 
it can best be achieved, namely, 
in the separate religious school of 
each faith. 

There are ways in which the 
public school can exercise this en- 
couragement with due regard for 
democratic principles. First, the 
teachers and the authorities in 
public schools can show respect 
for the respective faiths of the pu- 
pils concerned. Thus, the reli- 
gious holidays of all faiths, not 
only those of the dominant faiths, 
would be recognized in the school 
calendar. Second, public schools 
can show respect for the weekday 
religious school by sharing the to- 
tal school day of the child, not 
alone by releasing pupils one hour 
a week from required public 
school attendance, but rather by 
dismissing all classes at 2 p.m. 
daily, so as to give the religious 
school more of the day-time hours 
for its purposes. Third, the pub- 
lic school can teach in English 
courses selections from the Bible 
which have great literary beauty 
and ethical value, and which have 
been approved by the _ three 
groups, provided biased comment 
or interpretation is scrupulously 
avoided; in their history courses, 
they can refer to the jointly ac- 
knowledged historic contributions 
by each of the three faiths; in cur- 
rent events discussions they can 
refer to interfaith and intercul- 
tural activities within the com- 
munity; and they can plan parent 
activities on an interfaith basis 


into which the children may be 
drawn, particularly projects aim- 
ing to increase the good will 
among members of the various 
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faiths. In such events, each group 
must be permitted to interpret its 
own values, and where these may 
not fit into an interfaith project, 
they ought not be introduced, 
Fourth, public school teachers and 
authorities can show respect them. 
selves, and foster respect and ap- 
preciation among pupils, for the 
value of religious differences and 
for the desirability of cultural di- 
versity within the population. 
The suggestions listed above 
point the direction in which the 
public schools might teach basic 
religion with due regard for demo- 
cratic principles. Is it enough, 
however, to ask the public schools 
alone to do more for basic reli- 
gion? There is a much greater re- 
sponsibility resting on the reli- 
gious schools. They must do a 
better job within their own re- 
spective spheres of endeavor. They 
must make better use of the time 
and opportunities granted to 
them. They must do more to serve 
the democratic principles which 
make this country unique. And, 
finally, they must dedicate them- 
sclves more devotedly to the e 
sentials of basic religion which 
will help to develop the divine as 
pects of human personality and to 











establish a society based on the | 


fatherhood of God, the brother 
hood of man, peace, love, equality 
of opportunity, and social justice. 
v 
REV. EVERETT R. CLINCHY 
President, The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews 


AM very much interested in aid 
ing children in the public school 
to become literate in religion. The 
methods of accomplishing this are 
broader than Bible teaching in the 
schools, even though that may be 
a factor. There are the possible 
religious concomitants of teaching 
every subject in the curriculum. 
Then, too, there is the released 
time method, the dismissal 
method, and the post-school hour 
method. The experiences of chil 
dren in Church Schools on Sum 
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days, and the potential influence 
of home religious education must 
be geared with the character edu- 


cation of public schools. You 

have hit upon a great topic. 
Moreover, this is the time. The 

nation is living religiously. Look 


at the words and acts of the time! 


“Register for Selective Service”; 
“Ration and Sacrifice”; “Refuse 
to bootleg gas, rubber, food”; 
“Be honest”; “The post-war 
world must be an_ earth-wide 
community”; “Obey your fire-war- 
den,”—well, service, sacrifice, hon- 
esty, community-mindedness, obe- 
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dience, all are essentially religious 
words. Schools can help to relate 
religion not only to Bible words 
and ecclesiastical liturgy, but to 
everyday joys and sorrows, rights 
and duties in Malden, Massachu- 
setts, and the Okie trailer camps 
in California. 





A CHALLENGE TO HIGH SCHOOLS 


A contribution your community 


can make toward eliminating 


adult illiteracy. 


. 


| ne 1942 Census revealed that 
more than 10,100,000 adults, 25 
years of age and over, in the 
United States are functionally illit- 
erate. They are unable to read a 
newspaper, to write a letter, or to 
do simple arithmetical computa- 
tions. This functional illiteracy 
among 13.5 per cent of the adult 
population is a great obstacle to 
the mobilization of manpower for 
specialized war production and 
for military training. The dangers 
and problems which result from 
illiteracy both in time of peace 
and war need no comment. 

The functional illiterates are 
not all foreign-born or Negroes. 
Over 4,200,000 of them are native- 
born whites; 3,100,000 are foreign- 
born; approximately 2,700,000 are 
Negroes. The South is not the 
only place where large numbers 
cannot pass a simple literacy test 
—more than 1,000,000 are found 
in the State of New York, and Ili- 
nois has 462,000. 

At first the War Department 
designated the degree of education 
represented by completion of the 
fourth grade in school as the 
standard required of selectees. Re- 
cently this requirement has been 
relaxed somewhat, but still large 
numbers of men are unable to 
meet the minimum educational 
requirement necessary to master 
quickly the work of a soldier in 


Cc. C. HARVEY 


Rock River (Wyoming) High School 


modern warfare. According to the 
Selective Service, more than 250,- 
000 men have been rejected for 
service in our armed forces who 
were physically eligible but who 
were unable to meet the educa- 
tional requirements. These men 
were deferred because of their 
functional illiteracy; not because 
they were deficient mentally. No 
mental deficients, according to the 
Selective Service, are included in 
the 250,000 rejected because of 
functional illiteracy. These men 
are capable mentally of profiting 
by instruction. 

The illiterates are not only lost 
to the armed forces; they are, for 
the most part, lost to industry as 
well. This fact is emphasized in 
the following statement from Ar- 
thur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the 
Social Security Board: “With the 
exception of the very simplest 
work involving only the exercise 
of physical strength, it is true now 
more than ever that the ability to 
read, only slightly less the ability 
to write, are essential to the effi- 
cient performance of production 
jobs in war industry. War pro- 
duction workers must be able to 
read directions for observing shop 
rules and safety practices, and for 
the operation of elaborate machin- 
ery. More and more as jobs be- 
come specialized, blueprints are 
being supplemented by or re- 


placed by written directions for 
hand and machine operations, 
often involving the proper use of 
complex and costly machines and 
invaluable strategic materials, The 
cost of machine breakdown and 
material spoilage is far too great 
in terms of the war effort to en- 
trust these operations to workers 
who cannot read and write.” 
Obviously the matter of fune- 
tionally illiterate adults presents 
today’s greatest educational chal- 
lenge. The responsibility for 
meeting this challenge rests large- 
ly with the communities where il- 
literacy exists. In this connection, 
John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, made 
a statement before the National 
Education Association in the Den- 
ver meeting last June which has 
significance for local educators 
throughout America. He said: 
“The Office of Education has al- 
ready offered its services and help 
to the War Department in the 
teaching of functional illiterates. 
I know, from the letters that have 
already come to me, that the edu- 
cators of America are ready, if the 
means are provided, to engage in 
a swiftly-moving, result-achieving 
campaign against illiteracy in the 
armed forces. I have one plea to 
make. Please help the many who 


-are anxious to serve on this pro- 


gram understand, that all teaching 
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will be done on the local level, 
and that when the time is ripe, 
local authorities will employ the 
teachers needed to carry on this 
work. Hundreds of teachers with 
splendid qualifications have writ- 
ten me, asking for a place in this 
program. I have had to answer 
them, telling them that this fight 
against illiteracy must be carried 
on in their own communities, not 
from Washington, and that no 
teachers will be employed by the 
Office of Education.” 

Thus it appears that the re- 
sponsibility for solving the prob- 
lem of functional illiteracy rests 
on the shoulders of local teachers 
and school officials. To solve the 
problem will require initiative, in- 
genuity, and resourcefulness. With 
the shortage of teachers and the 
added duties caused by the war, 
the task is not an easy one. The 
local situation will determine to a 
great extent the approach and 
methods which will achieve the 
best and quickest results. There 
is no one plan which will solve 
the problem in all communities. 

Vv 

It is the belief of the writer that 
in many communities some of the 
most competent and mature high 
school students could be utilized 
in the fight against functional illit- 
eracy. A plan of this kind would 
not be practical or feasible in all 
communities, but there are many 
places where it could be effective 
and achieve remarkable results. 
There are many high schools 
where chapters of the National 
Honor Society, chapters of the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America, or 
scholarship committees of the stu- 
dent council carry on _ tutoring 
projects. These tutoring activities 
are usually limited to tutoring 
backward or failing students or 
those who have been absent and 
need help in catching up with 
their work, but in some communi- 
ties high school groups are given 
a part in the adult education pro- 
gram. Students, especially high 
school seniors who are looking 
forward to entering the teaching 


profession, are often assigned as 
tutors to assist adults who do not 
care to join classes or who make 
better progress when the individ- 
ual method of instruction is used. 
For a detailed discussion of tutor- 
ing activities of high school stu- 
dents, see: “Tutoring Activities of 


the National Honor Society,” 
School and Society, 46:637-40, 
November 13, 1937, and Sixth 


Handbook of the National Honor 
Society, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D.C., April, 1940, 
Pages 124-137. 

Why not extend the tutoring ac- 
tivities of these groups to include 
men rejected for service in the 
armed forces because they have 
not received enough formal edu- 
cation, and also other adults in the 
community who are functionally 
illiterate? Why not organize tu- 
toring groups in high schools 
which do not have such organiza- 
tions? Some of the more mature 
and competent high school stu- 
dents can be of great assistance in 
the work. It would be valuable 
experience for them, particularly 
those who expect to take up teach- 
ing as a career. It would relieve 
overworked teachers of some of 
their burden. Last, it would be 
without expense with the excep- 
tion of materials for use in the 
tutoring. The method of individ- 
ual instruction would most likely 
get quick results and many would 
be willing to accept tutoring who 
could not be persuaded to join a 
formal class. 

Of course, the high school pu- 
pils would need proper guidance 
and materials with which to work. 
The program would have to be 
planned carefully, organized, and 
given proper supervision. It would 
have to be adapted to local con- 
ditions, but if it should prove an 
effective way of dealing with the 
problem of adult functional illit- 
eracy, the results would more than 
pay for the efforts which would be 
required to put it into operation. 

It is the belief of the writer that 
high school students would be en- 
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thusiastic about participation jn 
such a program. They want to 
feel that they have a definite part 
in the war program and to serve 
their country in time of need. If 
this plan should prove successful, 
it would provide them a great op. 
portunity to be of service to their 
communities and the nation. 

In starting such a plan the first 
step would be to get information 
on illiteracy in the community and 
the names of the men who have 
been rejected for military service 
because of educational deficiency, 
Information on functional illiter- 
acy may be secured from the Fed. 
eral Bureau of Census, Washing. 
ton, D.C., or those in charge of the 
program could make a local sur. 
vey. Information in regard to the 
men rejected for military service 
due to illiteracy may be secured 
from the Local Selective Service 
Board. The second step would 
probably be to give these persons 
tests to find out their needs. There 
will be some who are deficient in 
some things and not in others. 
Some will know a little about 
fundamentals of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but will not be 
able to pass the test of literacy 
represented by completion of the 
fourth grade in school. The third 
step in launching the program 
would be that of organization— 
selecting the students to do the 
tutoring, providing them with the 
materials necessary, assigning 
them to tutor different persons, 
and planning the proper guidance 
and supervision for the tutoring. 


v 


Of course, such a plan as has 
been proposed here would be en 
tirely unworkable in some places. 
But it is the belief of the writer 
that it is no visionary scheme and 
that the results already achieved 
by students in tutoring projects 
are sufficient grounds for giving 
the plan a trial in certain com- 
munities. If the plan seems prac 
tical for your community, why not 
experiment with it and see what 
results can be achieved? 
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GREAT CAESAR’S GHOST 


OUNT back exactly 2000 years 
from this Year of Our Lord 1942 
and you will arrive at 58 B.C. And 
afew hundred thousand boys and 
girls all over America who happen 
to be studying their second year 
of Latin have probably not no- 
ticed that date of just two mil- 
lenniums ago staring at them from 
the first page of their Caesar texts. 
For, after all, they have little trans- 
lating to do and have little time 
for dates—of this sort anyway. 

Nevertheless, that date in his- 
tory is worth thinking about. For 
it was then that one Julius Caesar 
set out to conquer “all Gaul,” 
which, as he said was “divided into 
three parts.” 

Caesar could hardly have dreamt, 
when he wrote his account of the 
Gallic War, that it would become 
a greater worry to more young 
people down through the cen- 
turies than he himself ever ex- 
perienced from the Gallic tribes 
he sought to overcome and pacify. 

As the scene opens upon the ter- 
ritory then known as Gaul, but 
now as France, the student pro- 
ceeds only a hundred words or so 
before he meets the name “Ger- 
mani,” meaning Germans. It seems 
that the people known as Belgians 
are the bravest and most warlike 
of any of the Gauls—why? Be- 
cause they are nearest to the Ger- 
mans, with whom they fight al- 
most daily battles—the Germans 
crossing over into Belgium or the 
Belgians into Germany. 

So it wasn’t invented by Hitler, 
this invasion business. It was old 


stuff 2000 years ago. And the Ger- 


mans were the real trouble makers 
then way of 
thinking. It made a nation belli- 
cose just to live across the river 
from them. 

But Caesar is merely leading up 
to what he wants to tell about 
another tribe—the Helvetians— 
Swiss to you. It seems that these 
people are also pretty tough with 
their spears, because they, too, 
have the same choice people, the 
Germans, for neighbors. 

Recently a handful of keen- 
minded Americans gathered 
around a microphone to discuss 
the great Julius Caesar. One was 
a military expert, another a his- 
torian, and so on. They agreed 
that Caesar was a military genius. 
But was he justified in going forth 
to conquer and subdue distant 
lands? Naturally the savants of 
the radio round table were un- 
willing to stand up for him. 

Caesar himself, however, makes 
a vigorous attempt at self-justifica- 
tion in what might be called his 
“white paper” about the Helve- 
tians. It was this way, he ex- 
plained. The Helvetians began it. 
There they were on the very bor- 
der of the Roman province (now 
southern France) that Caesar had 
been sent out to govern. It 
sounds like Hitler getting excited 
over what the Poles or the Czechs 
were going to do to his country if 
he didn’t do it first to them. 

The Helvetians had a leader by 
the name of Orgetorix, noblest and 
richest man among them, who 
talked many of his fellow country- 
men into a scheme of expansion. 


even in Caesar's 
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Their boundaries were too narrow, 
he persuaded them, for so great a 
nation as theirs. Let them con- 
centrate for two years on prepar- 
ing to step out—collect their forces, 
sow plenty of grain and store it 
up, and sign treaties with certain 
of their neighbors. Orgetorix him- 
self goes on a mission to two of 
these neighboring tribes, in each 
of which he arranges for a native 
prince or leader to spring a coup 
and get the royal power. One of 
these chiefs has the reputation in 
Rome of being a great friend of 
the Roman people. So much the 
better. Orgetorix has a daughter, 
no doubt attractive, whom he gives 
in marriage to one of these Quis- 
lings. Everything is all set. Caesar 
of course is sure that the aggres- 
sion is aimed against his province. 
The whole thing falls through as 
Orgetorix is arrested and put on 
trial by his own people. He packs 
the court and manages to escape, 
but soon after dies, under suspicion 
of having killed himself. A poli- 
tical opponent must have arisen to 
persuade the Helvetians that Or- 
getorix was a traitor. At any rate, 
the real menace, if any, to the 
Roman province must have waned 
or vanished with the death of the 
arch schemer. 

Still the conspiracy had to serve 
as an excuse for Caesar's own am- 
bitions—and the Gallic War began. 

W 

Small wonder that the young- 
ster of today finds Caesar teeming 
with timely interest. 

Great Caesar’s Ghost goes march- 
ing on. 


That education, whether of black man or white man, that gives one 
physical courage to stand in front of a cannon and fails to give him moral 
courage to stand up in defence of right and justice, is a- failure —Booker T. 


Washington. 
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TO A TEACHER IN THE SERVICE 
FROM ONE IN THE CLASSROOM 


[) EAR FRED: 


The war seemed closer to me 
when I started teaching this year 
and found you and so many of the 
other fellows not at your usual 
places, welcoming students on the 
first day of school. Some of the 
men counted the number of teach- 
ers who have left our school for 
the armed services. I named five 
of our men who were already in 
the Army or Navy. There is one 
man gone on each floor, and the 
shops have lost a teacher. 

Such things set a man to think- 
ing and some of us fellows have 
been doing a lot of that recently. 
Most men teachers who are still in 
the classrooms have been wrest- 
ling with the problem of how they 
can make their greatest contribu- 
tion. You are in now, and the 
Army will decide that for you, 
more or less. But we are not yet 
in it—I mean in uniform, and that 
makes it that much harder for us. 
Oh yes, if this thing gets worse, 
those of us who have wives and 
children will be in it too—and 
maybe that will be easier for us. 
I mean easier, psychologically, be- 
cause then it will be less difficult 
to make decisions. Heavens knows 
I don’t mean to indicate you have 
things easier than we do—you are 
the ones who are doing the fight- 
ing and who will do the dying. We 
know that. In fact, knowing that 
is what makes us just a little more 
restless. 

It’s what makes our discussion 
at the men’s table in the faculty 
cafeteria room more serious than 
ever. We are restless, and we're 
sore at Hitler, and we’re keyed up 


to the point where we want an out- 


let that will show quick results. 


At least that is the way I often feel 


these days. 

A fellow does a lot of rational- 
izing when he is in a difficult po- 
sition, and I am sure that recently 
I have followed that practice. 
Maybe that is what made me come 
to this conclusion the other day: 
I am not in this thing the way I 
(and most men) would like to get 
into it—but until then, there is a 
lot of work I can do right where 
I am. We now know that most 
of the youngsters who are now in 
the senior high schools will be 
drawn into this war. That gives 
me and other senior high teachers 
some serious things to think about. 

These boys we are teaching now 
are going to war soon. The enemy 
is cunning, strong, and _ well 
trained. The Axis soldier knows 
his job perfectly. He has demon- 
strated that only too well. What 
about these boys we are now 
teaching? 

A day after tomorrow little 
Tommy Jones is going to meet this 
top-notch adversary. When that 
time comes, here are some direct 
questions my colleagues and I will 
have to answer. You—physical ed. 
teacher, have you helped to put 
this fellow in the best possible 
shape? Just a little more endur- 
ance on Jones’ part might mean 
the difference between the Jap or 
American bayonet getting its 
mark. You—math teacher, have 
you taught Tommy enough so that 
he can continue from there his 
education in gunnery or aeronau- 
tics? One more lesson may be the 
difference between an American 
bomb that found its mark or a 
Japanese Zero that found its tar- 


HARRY BARD 

Supervisor of History 

Baltimore, Maryland 
get. You—history teacher, have 
you given Tommy the faith he 
needs to carry on this struggle? 
Or have you forgotten that in 





every war there are thousands of | 


deserters who quit because they 
know not why they fight? You— 
biology teacher, have you taught 
Tommy to keep his body well and 
clean? 
tremendous toll which venereal 
diseases took in the last war? You 
—teacher of English, have you 
taught Tommy to give and under- 
stand short, pointed directions so 
that he gets where he is going 
when on reconnaissance? You— 
teacher of French and German, 


have you taught him so well that | 


if captured Tommy can seek help 
from friendly peoples in enemy 
territory? |You—shop _ teacher, 
have you taught Tommy how to 
be mechanically minded enough 
to enable him to repair the broken 
machinery upon which his life de- 
pends? You—principal, have you 
seen that Tommy gets such neces 
sary information as how to admin- 
ister first aid, even though it 
doesn’t fit into any of the conven- 
tional courses? Or have you for 
gotten how many men died in the 
last war because they didn’t know 
such simple things as how to ap- 
ply a tourniquet or the location of 
pressure points? 

A day after tomorrow Tommy 
goes into action. Will I greet 
Tommy’s parents and say, “Do I 
know your son? Yes, I remember 
him well! I taught him at the 
Baltimore High School. He was 


fully prepared when he gradu- 
ated!” Or, will I hang my head 
when Mr. and Mrs. Jones go by 
and think, “Poor Tommy, he 


Or have you forgotten the | 
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didn’t have a chance. He left us 
only half prepared and never did 
get an opportunity to catch up. 
The better trained Japs were just 
too much for him! He does not 
even have enough interests to keep 
up his morale in that internment 
camp.” 

All this emphasis on the terrific 
importance of what teachers are 
doing may be a rationalization 
about present Yet, 
putting my teaching on as per- 
sonal a plane as “What am I do- 
ing for Tommy Jones who will be 
off to war?” helps me feel better 
about my contribution to the 
emergency. I have always be- 
lieved in the opportunities teach- 


my status. 


ers have for strengthening the 
home front. Training people to 
understand inflation, rationing, 
and conservation is vital. There 
are dangers of internal revolution 
if such issues are not understood. 
Teachers must do that job well! 
But it is not the home front which 
makes me dreadfully con- 
cerned about doing my work bet- 
ter than ever before. It’s Tommy! 
He’s such a little “kid” now. Yet, 
the day after tomorrow he is going 
into action—I want him to have 
the best chance to get his blow in 
first. 

I know the Army or Navy will 
teach him a great deal after he 
gets out of school. But when 


80 
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Tommy gets into the scrap, tinfe 
will be the essential factor, and 
there won't be much time to train 
him after he graduates. The 
young will go to battle as raw re- 
cruits when the casualty lists grow 
long. Tommy will go to war know- 
ing little more than what he knew 
when he left high school. I want 
so much for him to know enough 
to win! 

Stay well, Fred, and remember 
the men back home are thinking 
a lot about you and the more than 
a hundred Baltimore teachers who 
are now in the service. 

Cordially, 
Harry Barp, 
Your Colleague. 





PACKED FORTY YEARS TOO SOON 


[) expHine stood by the teach- 
er’s desk. Her eyes were red, the 
tears kept rolling down her cheeks, 
and her nose was running a little. 
We felt like the Hound of the Bas- 
kervilles as the teacher strove to 
persuade her that we hadn't meant 
anything, it was just that we 
weren't used to lunches like hers. 
We hadn’t been nice certainly 
(here our spirits shrank) but the 
teacher was sure it was just a mis- 
take. 

Delphine stood her ground. We 
had made noises. We had called 
her lunch a “Miss Stuckup’s” 
lunch. 

vWv 

Heavens! That was the year of 
the Earthquake and Fire. And 
now Madge is a doctor, Nell’s sec- 
ond son is in the navy, and Kitty’s 
been dead for twenty years. What 
was so funny about Delphine’s 
lunch? 

Well, to begin with, it was in an 
enameled metal box—pink—with 


a lock and handles. And when she 
opened it, there were disclosed 
several under-sized sandwiches, 
each with a different filling, and 
wrapped all by itself. There was 
a molded gelatine dessert—quite 
new and startling then—and it was 
in a dish. Not a dish that was on 
its last legs, but a dish good 
enough to be used on the table. 
The climax was her orange; it was 
peeled. 

We rolled on the grass in de- 
light. We gathered our friends to 
look and deride. We even called 
a passing boy to cast his eye on 
these evidences of decadence. 
Those were the days when the 
sexes at play were segregated. A\l- 
though a super-boy might enter 
the girls’ yard to retrieve a ball, 
only a hussy would be found dead 
in the boys’ yard, on any provoca- 
tion whatsoever. Calling the pass- 
ing male was, therefore, the epi- 
tome of insult. 

“Miss Stuckup’s” was the name 


DOROTHY CRANDALL 
High School and Junior College 
Santa Maria, California 


we applied to the elegant girls’ 
school which none of us, for lack 
of money and social position, 
would ever attend. Such a lunch 
seemed exactly what one of its 
gilt-edged virgins would carry. 
Ha-ha-ha! 

Well, times change, don’t they? 
Do you read the heart-rending 
articles about school lunches that 
are gracing some of our current 
magazines? It is now a woman’s- 
size problem to fix a cold lunch 
that will tempt little Petunia Poo’s 
little appetite. The obstacles are 
well-nigh insurmountable, but oh, 
Mother, so challenging! 

The best container is a metal 
box (probably with a lock and 
handles) divided into several com- 
partments, to hold a salad, a gela- 
tine dessert, et cetera. Sandwiches 
should be small and exquisitely 
wrapped, children being so sensi- 
tive to line and color. All the 
sandwiches should be different. 
The box should contain a thermos 
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bottle filled—no, Elmer, not with 
liquor; sit down, please—filled 
with chocolate, malted milk, or a 
nourishing soup. A dainty paper 
cup of “crispy” salted nuts or a 
few exciting candies complete the 
dejeuner. 

Remember those _ shellacked 
marshmallow bananas we used to 
buy when we had a windfall? And 
the “licorish” whips? If all our 
sandwiches had been different, 
which ones would we have traded? 


The cry of “Trade! Trade!” 
echoed over the school-yard at 
noon, and one big masculine-look- 
ing sandwich rated two or three 
runts. Daintiness was no object; 
we craved to have our in’ards com- 
pletely furnished. 

Oh, I forgot the orange. It 
should be cut around the top and 
down the sides, so the peeling will 
almost come off by itself. If the 
orange should-er-squirt, and 
soil the little handie, right in the 


presence of schoolmates — the 
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thought is 


less. 


lacerating, nothing 

When I consider the revolting 
lunches I carried (and ate with 
inner satisfaction, knowing no bet. 
ter) I believe I may still be suf. 
fering with hitherto unsuspected 
feelings of inadequacy and frustra. 
tion. Well, there was one advan. 
tage, I had no box to carry home. 
My hands were free to hang on the 
back of a wagon, or throw stones 
at the cemetery fence. 





BOOKS AND THEN MORE BOOKS 


How school and library 
work together to develop 


children’s taste for reading. 


A T NARBERTH school we have 
a splendid arrangement for not 
only more supplementary reading 
books but also an ever changing 
list. There is excellent coopera- 
tion between local library and the 
school. The plan is one which 
your community library will be 
glad to consider because of the 
wider opportunity for service. 

We receive mimeographed 
sheets about every six weeks la- 
beled “The Community Library 
Lending Plan”. On these the 
teachers list their requests for the 
lending period. 

Since the books are to be read 
and enjoyed by the pupils, I ask 
them what they want or are par- 
ticularly interested in. 

We select many to fit into our 
social studies—Cave Period, Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews, Ancient Greeks 
and Romans. These are stories 
such as “The Cave Twins”, “The 
Magic Painter”, “The Children of 
Tyre” and “The Spartan Twins”. 
Some books are factual and more 
serious. If the children only leaf 
through these, read captions, and 
study the pictures I feel that their 
horizons are that much broader. 


They ask for children of other 


lands, animal stories, humorous 
stories, fairy tales, plays and 
poems. We have a poetry period 


one day a week, when each one 
may read to us some poem which 
has caught his fancy. This has 
grown from four or five to every- 
one in the class—some hoping for 
a second or even third turn. 
v 

A Cecropia moth came out of its 
cocoon in the classroom. Someone 
asked for a book on moths and 
butterflies. The Praying Mantis, 
which overran our room, stimu- 
lated a like interest. Health, safe- 
ty, and handcraft are among our 
books. Stephen Foster also had 
his time of fervor in our class. We 
may keep an especially interesting 
book for a second lending period. 

Lately I have requested easy 
reading, to tempt those who sel- 
dom read. Our books cover a wide 
range as to difficulty as well as 
content material. Some books 
with many pictures and simple 
stories are on our table. You 
would be surprised at some of the 
more mature books which are 
read. 


JEANETTE DELL 
Third Grade Teacher 
Narberth, Pennsylvania 


Each morning after opening ex- 
ercises I allow each child to select 
a new book and hand in the old 
one. The child brings me his 
card, on which I place the date 
and his name. When he is ready 
to hand in his book he brings it 
to the desk and I enter the date 
returned. The child places the 
card in the little folder and re- 
turns the book to the table. I have 
no time limit for these younger 
children but I feel that the above 
library procedure is good training 
for them. 

We have two hundred and fifty- 
five supplementary books in our 
own classroom bookcase. It is 
often increased with new and at- 
tractive books throughout the 
year. 

My children make “Reading for 
Fun” booklets and some children 
have listed as many as sixty books 
read in a year. I am pleased to 


note that the four poorest readers 
in the room take out casy reading 
material almost daily. 

I read to them such books as 
“Bambi”, “Thee Hannah”, “The 
Little Lame Prince”, “Mr. Pop- 
per’s Penguins”, “St. Jan the St. 
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Bernard”, and others throughout 
| the year. They love this and not 
| infrequently a child will appear 
| with his own copy of “Bambi” or 
whatever the recent book may be. 
| To keep this interest alive dur- 
ing the summer or vacation 
months, we announce each year on 
the day school closes that the 
Travel Club will meet that very 
) afternoon at the Narberth Com- 
munity Library. The children may 
_yead of boys and girls in other 
lands. Each is given a map which 
he colors lightly. He places a star 
on the country “visited” and 
writes the name of the book that 
he has just finished. The younger 





children tell their stories to the 
librarian or her assistant, and the 
older ones write reports. The 
number of books required grows 
larger according to the youngster’s 
grade in school. The second grade 
must read 10 and the third grade 
must read 15 for the course. To 
complete the cycle, the awards for 
summer reading are given at the 
November P.T.A. meeting or at a 
special program held at the li- 
brary. Those who have completed 
the course receive certificates of 
which they are justly proud. Some 
few receive books as prizes, which 
is also most stimulating. 

I personally feel that this pro- 
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gram of close cooperation between 
the community library and the 
school is ideal. It is one which 
any one may arrange for. To me 
endless and wide reading is to be 
desired. Think of the broad hori- 
zons, think of the leisure hours 
and a love of books. 

BOOK HOUSES 
I always think the cover of 
A book is like a door, 
Which opens into someone’s house 
Where I’ve never been before. 
I never know what sort of folks 
Will be within, you see, 
And that’s why reading always is 
So interesting to me. 


Annie Fellows Johnson. 





| 
SEEING SOLID 


| Attacking the major 
| difficulty met by 


My STUDENTS should be 
representative of at least part of 
the country. The majority of 
students who make up my solid 
geometry classes have had their 
| plane geometry in various high 
schools in the Southwest and in 
the Middle west. 
At the start of the course I al- 
Ways give them a pre-test and a 
questionnaire. One of the ques- 
tions I ask is, “What do you ex- 
| pect to study in this course?” 
Over half of the answers always 
have been of this nature: “I: ex- 
pect to memorize a great number 
of theorems.” They do not say 
| they expect to understand, de- 
velop, or use theorems, but to 
memorize them. On further ques- 
tioning the average student checks 
the following in a check list: “I 
like mathematics”, “I do not like 
| theorems”, and “I see little con- 
nection between this course and 
daily life”. It is student opinion 
much as this that has led me to 
question the orthodox teaching of 








theorems and to conduct my solid 
geometry on somewhat of an ex- 
perimental basis for the past few 
years. 
Vv 

“Seeing solid”, that is looking 
at a drawing or a figure in one 
plane and comprehending it in 
three dimensions, is one essential 
concept of solid geometry. The 
converse, to think of, comprehend, 
or see a three dimensional object 
and be able to draw or diagram it, 
is of equal importance. 

In the front of my classroom is 
a chemistry lecture desk. The 
desk contains a sink, water and gas 
jets, and for good measure I place 
on it several ring stands, a tripod, 
and perhaps a chalk box with the 
lid slid half way open. The desk 
is in view of all. It is here that I 
start solid geometry. 

The students are asked to make 
a drawing, without leaving their 
seats, of the desk as it would ap- 
pear from a point directly above 
the desk, as it would appear from 


CAPT. WALTER W. JOHLER 
Kemper Military School 
Boonville, Missouri 


the front with the eye level with 
the desk top, and as it would ap- 
pear from the end with the eye 
level with the desk top. 

It is interesting, at least to me, 
to watch the students stretch in 
their seats and twist their heads 
as they try to visualize certain 
things: Will the water faucet co- 
incide with the gas jets when 
viewed from the end? How will 
the vertical rod of the ring stand 
appear when viewed from above? 
Will the front view show all the 
legs of the tripod or will one con- 
ceal another? Will the top view 
show the contents of the chalk 
box? 

These are a few of the questions 
which may arise in the mind of 
the student. Others may occur in 
the discussion or may be asked by 
the instructor. For example: What 
is a plane (as desk-top surface) 
and how does it appear when 
viewed from the edge? What is 
a line, and how does it (as rod of 


ring stand) appear when viewed 
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from the end, and under what 
conditions can it be said to be par- 
allel to a plane? Are the rods of 
the ring stand parallel; are all the 
lines which do not meet parallel? 
To what extent do draftsmen, ar- 
chitects, and engineers use the 
plan of drawing we have used? 
And here, if he has not already 
done so, it might be well for the 
instructor to mention the funda- 
mentals of mechanical drawing. 

The old lab desk, or any other 
furniture, has a wealth of possi- 
bilities. A follow-up assignment 
could be: “Sketch the desk as it 
would appear to a fly resting on 
the ceiling to the right and front 
of the desk”. Example of discus- 
sion questions could be: Do all the 
right angles of previous drawings 
still appear (on the drawing in- 
terpretation on one plane) to be 
right angles; are they acute or ob- 
tuse? The plane of the box and 
the plane of the table meet to 
form what kind of a line; is this 
always true? The line is the ver- 
tex of what kind of an angle; how 
is this angle described and meas- 
ured? Do the ring-stand rods ap- 
pear to be perpendicular now? 
Viewing a line on a slant does 
what to its apparent length; un- 
der what conditions does it appear 
longest or shortest? And so on and 
on, 

vv 

Eventually we get around to 
theorems with a problem of this 
type: Your mother asks you if 
you can build a window box out 
of the lumber in the basement. 
What thinking process do you go 
through before you can give an 
answer? Naturally there are a 
number of interestingly different 
answers. However, the class will 
agree on these things: You must 
know what materials you have to 
start with, you must know what 
finished product you are striving 
for. and you must have the tools 


and skills to get there . 
theorem. 

We study a number of theorems, 
but again, not in the orthodox 
fashion. The drawings in our book 
for each theorem are of the “fly’s 
eye view” type, from above, front, 
and right. The student is asked 
to draw the diagram in the same 
ways he did the lab desk. In ad- 
dition, for each theorem studied, 
one or more students will make a 
model, using cardboard or glass 
for planes, and sticks of balsa 
wood, string, or wire for lines. 


.. that is a 


The diagrams are checked by 
viewing the models from the 


proper angle and comparing. I 
can say that this definitely aids 
the student to see the right angles, 
perpendiculars, parallels, and spa- 
cial relationships involved in the 
three dimensional figures. 

With this background the stu- 
dent generally is able to follow the 
steps of the proof and give the 
reasons. The student now has a 
meaningful understanding of the 
theorem and is familiar with the 
proof. Comprehension and real- 
ism have been stressed; the idea 


of memorizing has not been 
touched. 
Problems of the construction 


type are surely one important part 
of solid geometry. For example, 
this problem challenged my stu- 
dents: “Diagonals are drawn in 
the respective faces of a cube. 
From the point of intersection on 
one face, lines are drawn to the 
corresponding points on each of 
the adjacent faces, and so on for 
all the faces of the cube. Prove 
that this newly created figure is a 
regular octahedron.” A very ex- 
acting model made by one of the 
students from balsa strips solved 
the problem by clearly showing 
the spacial relationships of all the 
lines involved. 

Models are not only very fasci- 
nating to make and study, but 
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| 
they aid interpretation and “sea! 
ing solid”. Many of my studeny 
make models not only of construg 
tion problems and theorems, by 
of loci problems, or rectangular 
birectangular, and trirectangula 
polyhedral angles, and of solid fig 
ures such as the tetrahedron, prism) 
parallelepiped, truncated prism, 
icosahedron, prismatoid, and oth! 
ers. 

Then there is the mathematica 
problem side. Understanding the 
problem is essential before the 
mechanics of mathematics can be 
put into use. The comparison of 
a pyramid and a prism (or one 
third a prism), of a pyramid of 
many sides and a cone, and of g 
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“The teaching that will win the 
war, . . . has already been 
done. The teaching that now 
needs to be done is aimed, if we 
know what we are doing, at the 
post-war period.” 

Frederick H. Bair, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Bronxville, New York 
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I May be Kight— 
JY May 1s, Wrong 


WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Meditations 
In the “Meditations” of Marcus 
Aurelius we read: “Begin the 


morning by saying to thyself, ‘I 
shall meet the busybody, the un- 
grateful, the arrogant, the deceit- 
ful, the envious, and the unsocial. 
All these things happen to them 
by reason of their ignorance of 
what is good and what is evil. But 
I who have seen the nature of the 
good, that it is beautiful, and of 
the bad, that it is ugly, and the 
nature of him who does wrong and 
that it is akin to me, not only of 
the same blood and seed, but that 
it participates in the same intelli- 
gence and the same portion of the 
Divinity,—I can neither be in- 
jured by any of them for no one 
can fix on me what is ugly, nor can 
Ibe angry with my kinsman, nor 
hate him, for we are made for co- 
operation, like feet, like hands, 
like eyelids, like the rows of the 
upper and the lower teeth. To act 
against one another then is con- 
trary to nature, and it is acting 
against one another to be vexed 
and to turn away’.” 

In order to have a successful 
school system there must be co- 
operation between the teachers 
and the pupils, between the teach- 
ers and the principals. There must 
be cooperation among all officers 
and all employees of the school 
department including the board of 
education. There is no worker 
anywhere in the school system 
who can make his work so success- 
ful or independent that he does 
not need the assistance and co- 
operation of every other worker. 
No teacher and no officer or em- 
ployee can be truly successful 
without this cooperation. Every 
worker in the school system 


should, for his own advantage and 
for the good of the schools, devise 
means for bringing about and fos- 
tering the cooperation of everyone 
who is directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the schools. 
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This lesson in cooperation 
which was taught by Marcus Aure- 
lius, the noblest of the Roman em- 
perors, is not found in any text- 
book on pedagogy. It is not con- 
tained in any book on supervision 
and school administration. Nor is 
it outlined in any chapter on jani- 
tor service, but it is a lesson which 
every successful principal, teacher, 
and school officer or employee has 
learned and which every beginner, 
regardless of natural ability and 
professional training must learn 
in order to be successful in school 
work, 





Good Morning sacher 


RUTH C. FREY 
Ottawa, Ohio 


Yardsticks 

Perhaps you have been so long 
on the receiving end of the educa- 
tional effort that now, with posi- 
tions reversed, you may fail to 
measure the school’s activities ac- 
curately. You have just come 
from assignments made to univer- 
sity students; your pupils are far 
less mature, their libraries are less 
well stocked, their efforts are less 
well directed, their objectives are 
much more remote and corre- 
spondingly vague; how then can 
you expect them to cover the 
ground at your speed? 

If you need to revamp your 
thinking and planning as to the 
length of assignments, you need 
also to adjust your method of 
presentation. You were on your 
own and your professors recog- 
nized this. These unselected 
groups you are to teach have far 
less power within themselves. You 
must help them learn how to go on 
their own and the smaller they are 
the more necessary it is to teach 
them how to do the work. 

And now you need to learn to 
evaluate the pupil’s response. Is 
it the glib repeater of subject mat- 
ter who has learned the most? 


Does he get the “A”? Did you 


never repeat to a professor more 
or less meaningless material and 
thus earn the reward? Just now 
do you never repeat words with- 
out really knowing what they 
mean? What words have you in 
your spoken vocabulary that you 
would rather not have probed 


into? Where did you learn the 
words? Are they really your 
words? In the last analysis the 


pupil who can do a thing prob- 
ably knows that thing, be it addi- 
tion combination, theory in phys- 
ics, performance in music, con- 
struction in art, or what not. 
Watch the pupil’s response, as you 
hoped or feared your professor 
was watching yours. 

Then be careful not to be too 
sure of your condemnation of 
school routine. I have in mind a 
teacher who complains of disor- 
der in the lower hall at dismissal 
time, but I happen to remember 
her thinking that our school was 
hopelessly traditional because we 
marched our pupils out of the 
building and off the premised. 
Maybe her thinking has changed 
a trifle and she sees that any ac- 
tivity has more than a fleeting sig- 
nificance. All must be judged in 
many relationships to be safely 
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measured, and age plus thought- 
ful experience will make your de- 
cisions the sounder. 


v 


Questions 

How may I know that my pu- 
pils understand the material I 
teach? Only by accomplishment, 
I think. That is, the child who 
can cut an apple into quarters, 
probably knows his fractions; the 
child who can make change prob- 
ably knows money; the child who 
can put his reading into his own 
words or into action probably 
reads well; the pupil who recog- 
nizes a hill or a river or a valley 
probably has proper concepts of 
the words his geography uses. 

Will time permit me to make 
sure that each of my pupils has 
laboratory experience with all the 
materials of my teaching? Mercy 
no; but the real teacher soon 
learns what pupils are most in 
need of visual, auditory, or tactile 
experiences and makes sure that 
these do, while pupils with more 
active and specialized imagination 
watch. 


Vv 


I’m Too Busy 

Last spring one of our yearlings 
in the profession remarked that 
she did not really know what she 
had done with all her time the 
past year. For the first time in 
her life she had been the only 
roomer in a house which did not 
offer her board. Since her room 
was so evidently a sleeping room, 
she concluded that she had slept 
her spare time away; as she put 
it “I thought I ought to make use 
of what I was paying for.” 

Now you and I are not sleeping 
through the free hours, but per- 
haps we find it just as difficult to 
show any real accomplishment 
for the time at our command. 
True we offer “I’m too busy” as 
the excuse for not accepting re- 
sponsibility for some needed task, 
but are we really that busy at 
worthwhile work? Probably all 
of us can find time for everything 
we really want to do. Maybe then 


we would better fix upon some- 
thing worth doing and go at it. 
You are not yet convinced that 
you have been prodigal with the 
minutes? Check on yourself for 
a week. If you find all your tasks 
consuming all your time, see 
whether or not you are overdoing 
in some respect. You may plan 
too long; you may check too 
much; you may overdo your 
amusements; or you may let your 
family, your friends, your pupils, 
or your church impose too much 
upon you. It is fine to be helpful, 
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but you may be so much so thai 
others fail to carry their share of 
the load. That is plain selfishney, 
on your part. Having found th, 
cause, remedy it at once eve 
though someone feel hurt. Yoy) 
owe it to yourself and to you 
work to bring to each day the ep, 
thusiasm that comes from feeling 
real progress in something othe 
than the job and your own entep) 
tainment. In plain words, for real 
joy, get a hobby and ride it hard—| 
but please don’t bore everybody 


with constant reference to it, | 





4 ial to Whe 


BYRON C. KIRBY 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


Despise Not 
The Skilled Trades 


Guidance teachers and _per- 
haps the teaching profession as a 
whole have been working on a 
false assumption; namely that chil- 


dren with high L.Q.’s should be di- 


rected into the professions. True, 
our teachers, doctors, dentists, 
lawyers and _ political leaders 


should be intelligent—it’s a ca- 
lamity to come under the influence 
of one who is not. But not all 
bright children should be directed 
into the professions—that over- 
crowds those lines of work and 
undersupplies the field of me- 
chanics. 

Society should be a well bal- 
anced, integrated whole. That 
means that all fields—medicine, 
dentistry, the law, engineering, 
science and mechanics should be 
well supplied with bright alert 
workers. 

This is an age of machines—all 
the evidence points to more and 
more machines in the future. 
Hence, the opportunities in tool 
and die and mechanics are unlim- 
ited. Old machines must be im- 
proved; new and unheard of de- 
vices must be designed, experi- 
mented with and perfected. We 
have made great strides with the 


airplane, air conditioning, hydro 
matic drive, television—but we 
have not started yet. The next) 
twenty-five years will take us into! 
another world—maybe in more) 
ways than one. 

Guidance directors and teachen 
should see that hundreds of boys 
with high 1.Q.’s are acquainted 
with the field of mechanics and 
induced to enter it. There alway, 
has been a demand for skilled me, 
chanics—even during the depres| 
sion industry was searching for 
personnel trained in this field, 
while today one of our largest 
bomber factories is working at only 
45% efficiency because it cannot 
get 30,000 skilled workmen. 

The salary for this type of work 
during the depression was about 
$10 per day and now it ranges 
from $15 to $20. 

Don’t think that mechanics and 
tool and die work are cheap and 
to be avoided. They demand im 
telligence, initiative, imagination; 
they pay high salaries and they 
hold the key to rapid progress in 
our intricate world of machines 
Introduce your intelligent stv 
dents that are interested in m# 
chinery to the possibilities that 
await them—they will appreciate 
it, so will their parents. 
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OF EDUCATION IN ACTION 








| Pupils Asked to Ease 


Transportation Problem 

WASHINGTON.—The Government 
has urged high-school students to go 
straight home when school is out, in- 
stead of tarrying over sodas, window 
shopping or the movies. 

By going home promptly, the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation said, 
the students will avoid getting in the 
way of war workers on buses and 
street Cars. 


Fellowships for 


Union Workers 

CAMBRIDGE.—Harvard University, 
recognizing ‘“‘the major role” labor will 
have in the post-war era, will award 
fellowships for nine months of study 
at the university to 15 representatives 
of U. S. trade unions. 

The unions will select their own 
representatives. 

Initial fellowships will go to mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Hatters, Electricians and Railway 
Clerks’ unions. Unions are to pay the 
expenses and half the tuition fees of 
their nominees, while friends of the 
university will pay the other half. 

Previous scholastic training, such as 
a high school education, will not be 
The union representatives, 
rather, must have “intelligence, capac- 
ity for leadership and devotion to the 
labor movement.” 

The primary objective of the ex- 
periment is to promote post-war har- 
mony between labor and management. 
Courses for the fellows will include 
economic analysis, trade union prob- 
lems and policies, and human prob- 
lems of administration. 


Blood Bank 


Bowtinc GREEN, Onto. — The 
blood of all freshmen and sophomores 
of Bowling Green University is being 
typed and catalogued this fall. Rec- 
ords will be kept to provide informa- 
tion for transfusion calls. 


Cornell Head Points Way 
To Save Liberal Colleges 


IrHaca, N. Y.—Separation of the 
two major problems confronting 
American colleges and universities— 
making the most effective use of their 
facilities in the war effort and pre- 
serving themselves as centers of the 
liberal tradition—is urged by President 
Edmund E. Day of Cornell University 
as a means of clarifying discussions of 
the role of higher eduction during the 
wartime years. Dr. Day is chairman 
of the committee set up by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education to deal with 
Federal agencies and was recently 
elected president of the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges. 

“Thesé problems,” he says, “should 
not be considered together or argued 
together. The colleges are eager to 
serve in the war, and have much to 
offer. But their offers have often 
been received with suspicion by the 
Army and Navy, because the motive 
behind them has seemed to be the 
preservation of the colleges rather than 
the winning of the war. 

“We have been making headway in 
recent months because we have taken 
the stand that the immediate objective, 


regardless of any other consideration, 
is to develop a plan by which the col- 
leges and universities can be used to 
greatest possible advantage in the war 
effort. 

“The liberal arts tradition in higher 
education is of great value. It is in 
dire jeopardy now partly because its 
importance is not recognized by the 
military. But the prescription of train- 
ing programs for military service is 
their responsibility, not that of the 
colleges. 

“I am confident that the American 
people will not let the liberal colleges 
die if that issue is presented to them 
squarely, on its own merits. The 
American people as a whole, like all 
individuals, must decide what are the 
things in life to which we are ulti- 
mately bound to hold fast. When 
those final broad decisions are made, 
I believe that great institutions of 
learning will stand with a top priority. 
The country cannot stand without 
them, if we are to remain free. As 
that conclusion becomes clear, the 
forces that rally to their support are 
going to carry them through.” 





Vocational Schools 
Closed in France 

WasHINGTON.—The Germans in 
Occupied France are closing down 
trade schools and telling French boys 
and girls to go to Germany for their 
training, the Paris Radio disclosed. 

Ninety-six schools have been closed 
in the Paris area alone out of a total 
of 400 in the occupied zone. Special 
apprenticeship centers have been 
opened in the Reich, the Paris Radio 
said. 

Suspension of vocational instruction 


appeared to be the latest in a series 
of German measures to force French 
labor into Reich war industries. 


Student Police Rule 
Madrid University 

BERNE, SWITZERLAND. — Madrid 
University is now policed by a student 
militia, which is supposed to maintain 
discipline in the Academic area, it was 
learned here from Spanish channels. 

The student militia is empowered 
to arrest faculty members as well as 
students. 
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Has American Youth 
‘Been “Mollycoddled”? 


Lake Pracmw, N.Y.—If American 
youth has softened and is being 
“mollycoddled,” the chief responsi- 
bility lies with parents and schools, 
the New York State Congress of Pa- 
rents and Teachers heard. 


“The fault for the failure of youth, 
if it be so, to assume their obligation 
to work lies not with them, but with 
us,” Lewis A. Froman, dean of Millard 
Fillmore College, University of Buf- 
falo, said in a prepared address. 


In some instances, he asserted, col- 
lege graduates have been advised not 
to take jobs “beneath their abilities.” 
Vocational guidance in many cases 
has been given too freely, he added, 
because it takes a great deal of wisdom 
to advise anybody on a career extend- 
ing twenty years into the future. 

“One of the lasting effects which 
may grow out of the present war is 
the: revived dignity which goes with 
work with the hands,” Dean Froman 
said. “During the 1920s ‘white col- 
lar’ jobs seemed to offer the principal 
attraction. Today the master me- 
chanic and the machinist are the back- 
bone of our war effort.” 


Hunger Strike Lasts 
From Breakfast to Lunch 
BomBay.—Professors at Karachi 
College, in Western India began a 
hunger strike when students engaged 
in nationalist demonstrations refused 
to attend classes. The students replied 
with a hunger strike of their own. 
After several hours, leaders of both 
groups emerged from conference for 
lunch and announced that the fac- 
ulty members “have agreed not to 
carry out their resolution to fast; the 
students have agreed to end the 
counter-fast they started today.” 
P.S. They all had lunch on time. 


Teacher System 
Held Too Costly 

New Yorx.—Vacancies in the city 
school system caused by teachers on 
Sabbatical leaves should be filled with 
substitute teachers receiving $7 a day, 
instead of by full-salaried instructors, 
the Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., 
said. 

By employing excess regular teach- 
ers the Board of Education is impos- 
ing a needless cost of $3,500,000 a 
year on the city, the commission told 
Ellsworth B. Buck, president of the 
Board of Education. 





British Planning Future of 


Their ‘Public’ Schools 


Lonvon.—The British Conserva- 
tive Party’s first attempt at a precise 
definition of its concept of postwar 
educational reform is leading to some 
of the most important political dis- 
cussions this country has heard for a 
long while. 

Actually, the first practical move is 
now under way to find a means of 
changing the traditional British two- 
class system of schooiing which in ef- 
fect would mean the eventual removal 
of old class privileges and prejudices 
from British life as a whole for all 
time. Other vital educational issues 
involved include place of religious 
teaching, self-discipline versus state 
discipline, and the interests of individ- 
ual versus the interests of the state. 

This move has been made possible 
by a modification in the policy of 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
the Conservative Party, which hither- 
to have refused publication and de- 
bate on their plans for reconstruction 
on the grounds they would detract 


from the war effort. However, Mr. 
Churchill gave the “go-ahead” signal 
to the Conservatives. He has been 
giving increasing evidence that the 
tide of progressive thought in Britain 
can no longer be held back—in fact, 
that the war effort is liable to suffer 
if national leaders do not produce 
something more concrete than mere 
talk of a better world. 

On the question of the future of 
Britain’s public schools, the Conserva- 
tive subcommittee has still to make a 
full report. But in the meantime, it 
holds that these ancient seats of privi- 
leged learning are “too valuable to 
jeopardize, as they would be if they 
lost their independence and became a 
mere part of the state system.” 

Pending the Committee’s final re- 


port, the Conservative Party as a 
whole has not pronounced judgment 
on the public school question, which 
to many of them is a critical issue for 
the future of Britain. 
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Educational Plan 
For 250,000 Men | 

Cuicaco.—The first trial of a plen| 
to rehabilitate 250,000 men who wep 
classified 4-F under Selective Service 
because of insufficient education, will 
be undertaken in Chicago, Col. Louis 
A. Boening of the State Selective Ser. 
vice staff has announced. 

If the plan is successful, it will be 
attempted elsewhere, Colonel Boening 
said. 

Instruction equivalent to four years 
of grade school education will be of. 
fered. Upon successfully completing 
the work, the candidates will be re. 
classified, most of them probably in| 
Al1-A, Colonel Boening continued. 

The project is being inaugurated by 
the Army in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Educa. 
tion and the Chicago School Board, 


More Children 
Will Be Walking 

WasHINGTON. — The 4,000,000 
boys and girls who attend rural 
schools will do a lot of walking this! 
year. The Office of Defense Trans 
portation calls for “reorganization” of 
all school bus routes to save tires and 
gas. Here are the “yardsticks” by) 
which schedules of the nation’s 93,000 
buses will be reorganized. 

1. Pupils who live less than two 
miles from school must walk both 
ways. 

2. No transportation will be given) 
school children in areas served by pub- 
lic carriers. 

3. School schedules and bus sched- 
ules should be staggered to permit two 
schools on the same route to be served 
by one bus. 

4. Pupils may stand in buses, i 
safety standards permit. 

5. The number of stops will be re 
duced to a minimum. 

6. School buses should not be use 
to carry pupils to athletic, musical, o 
other “extracurricular” events. 


Teacher Residence 
Requirement Eased 
Boston.—Modification of its res 
dence requirement to permit candé 
dates for teaching positions to estab 
lish a residence at the time they takt 
the qualifying examination has beet 
voted by the Boston school commit 
tee. 
Previously a full year’s legal rest 
dence in the city was mandatory be 
fore a candidate was eligible to take! 
the qualifying examinations. 
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Los Angeles Leads 
In Years of Schooling 


WASHINGTON.—Among the four- 
teen cities of more than 500,000 pop- 
ulation, Los Angeles was highest in 
average number of school years com- 
pleted among persons twenty- -five 
years of age and older, but Washing- 
ton led all the cities by a consider- 
able margin in the percentage that had 
completed four years of college, ac- 
cording to the 1940 census. 

In median numbers of school years 
completed, Los Angeles was first, 
Washington second, San Francisco 
third and Boston fourth. 

In the percentage completing four 
years of college, Washington was first, 
Los Angeles second, San Francisco 
third and New York City fourth. 

In the percentage completing four 
years of high school, Los Angeles was 
first, Washington second, San Fran- 
cisco third and Boston fourth. 

In the percentage completing seven 
years of grade school, Los Angeles was 
first, San Francisco second, Washing- 
ton third and Boston fourth. 


New Group to Foster 
Art in Education 


New York.—A group of progres- 
sive art teachers from several states 
have recently established the Commit- 
tee on Art in American Education and 
Society, with headquarters at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art here. It seemed 
to those who responded to the original 
call, that art teachers had need, par- 
ticularly at the present time, for an 
action committee to work out ways 
to contribute special skills to the war 
effort and to plan for the future. The 
idea has met with enthusiastic response 
and, with the museum as sponsor, an 
ambitious program is being drawn up 
for the coming months. 

The committee is not intended to 
supersede or duplicate the efforts of 
any present professional organizations; 
its job is a special one and hopes to 
enlist the support and cooperation of 
all other groups. All members will be 
active in some special project, under 
‘one of the divisions of the committee, 
such as project-experiment, research, 
or writing and publication. Further 
information can be had from the sec- 
etary, Miss Dorothy Knowles, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., 
New York City. 
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Hutchins Scores ‘Engineering 
Education From Age of Six’ 


CHIcAGO.—Depression in the law 
schools, caused by the absorption of 
students into the war effort, will be 
followed after the peace by a boom 
built up by accumulated demand, 
President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago told the annual 
alumni meeting of the Law School. 

The important problem for the law 
schools after the war will be the struc- 
ture and content of the preliminary 
education which students entering law 
school have received, Mr. Hutchins 
said. Fortunately the type of educa- 
tion which these students will need 
most is the same basic general educa- 
tion which now should be given uni- 
versally to young men before they 
enter the armed service, he said. 

If the demands of government 
agencies, including the armed services, 
for “engineering education from the 
age of 6” prevail, the educational sys- 
tem will be promoting mass illiteracy 
in the country, for at least the dura- 
tion of the war, Mr. Hutchins said. 

“If the government’s attitude pre- 
vails, the Law School of the University 
of Chicago will either have to take 
students at about 25 or 26, who have 
in some way got a start on reading 


and writing, or it will have to add 
ancient, medieval, modern and Ameri- 
can history, English literature, for- 
eign languages, the fine arts, specula- 
tive philosophy, and the biological 
sciences to its curriculum. 

“The alternative is to leave the edu- 
cational system free to work out a 
program of education for citizenship 
between the ages of 6 and 18. The 
time is ample to do this, although we 
may have to use the summers until 
we get better organization of the sys- 
tem of education. The main point is 
that this education for citizenship 
must rigidly exclude technological 
work, instead of exclusively insisting 
upon it as the government is now do- 
ing.” 

It is the function of liberal educa- 
tion to provide the students with a 
common faith, a common body of 
principles, a common moral and in- 
tellectual discipline, Mr. Hutchins 
said. 

University law schools, on the basis 
of this training, must provide their 
students with a comprehension of the 
role of law in society and their role 
as lawyers, and not the ability to 
collect large fees, he said. 





Junior College Association 
Changes Meeting Plans 
WASHINGTON. — According to re- 
adjusted plans, The American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges will hold six 
regional meetings this fall and next 
Spring, instead of the one customary 
national meeting. The fall meetings 
are scheduled as follows: Junior College 


Council of the Middle States, New 
York City, November 28; Southern 
Association of Junior Colleges, Mem- 
phis, December 1; and New England 
Junior College Council, Boston, De- 
cember 5. 


Dr. Walter C. Eells, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, plans to attend all the 
regional meetings to unify the discus- 
sions and activities of the various 


groups. 
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High School Victory Corps 
Puts Pupils into War Effort 


WASHINGTON — In 28,000 high 
schools throughout the country, 
teachers, principals and superintend- 
ents are engaged in organizing the 
6,500,000 secondary students into 
Victory Corps more adequately to 
utilize the youth in the war effort. 
Every boy and girl of high school age 
will be mobilized for duty on the 
civilian front. 

This step was initiated at the re- 
commendation of the United States 
Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. 

Briefly, the Victory Corps is pro- 
posed as a nation-wide wartime stu- 
dent organization for secondary 
schools. Youth will be invited to par- 
ticipate “‘as equal partners in the war 
effort.” This will not be a superim- 
posed structure from Washington, but 


will originate in each school system 
and will be democratically operated. 

To be enrolled as a member of the 
Victory Corps the student must par- 
ticipate in a physical fitness program, 
he must study school courses useful to 
the nation’s war program and he must 
participate in at least one important 
wartime activity. Victory Corps caps 
or armbands are to be worn by the 
students, to indicate that they are ac- 
tive. 

In explaining the purpose of the 
corps Dr. John W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education, declared that 
it is basically an educational plan to 
promote instruction and training for 
useful pursuits and services critically 
needed in wartime. Schools, he said, 
must help to teach individuals the is- 
sues at stake in this war for survival. 





Fewer Women Enrolled 
In Southern Colleges 

Rock Hux, $.C.—The impact of a 
nation at war is reflecting itself on the 
eight State colleges for women in the 
South in lower enrollment figures for 
1942 and in changing emphasis in the 
curricula, a survey of these schools 
shows. 

With an aggregate enrollment of 
12,329 students a year ago, the eight 
presidents of the schools report a total 
of 10,750 for the current year, a de- 
crease of 13 per cent. Freshman 
losses averaged 17 per cent. 

In assigning reasons for the de- 
crease, the colleges gave as principal 
causes the lure of war jobs and the 
early marriages of women. 


U. S. Office Announces 
Eight New Publications 
WasHINGTON.—Eight publications 
recently issued by the U. S. Office 
ef Education will help school ad- 
ministrators solve educational prob- 
lems arising out of the wartime emer- 
gency. These publications may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Guidance Problems in Wartime (20 
cents); 26 Job Opportunities in the 
United States Army Air Force (10 
cents); Safety for the Worker (5 
cents); The Worker, His Job and His 


Government (15 cents); Military Ser- 
vice (10 cents); Industries, Products, 
and Transportation in Our Neighbor 
Republics (10 cents); Educational 
Legislation (15 cents) ; Health Services 
in City Schools (15 cents). 


Aeronautical Theme 
In Schools’ Courses 

AKRON, On1o.—Akron schools are 
swinging in line with the war-time 
tempo. 

Meteorology and the theory of 
flight are taking their places in the 
list of subjects for seniors in the high 
schools as the Board of Education pro- 
ceeds with its first preflight courses in 
compliance with Government sugges- 
tions. 

In the lower grades model plane 
building and reading books filled with 
aviation stories point to the trend of 
the times. 

Physics instructors to whom avia- 
tion subjects were as new as they will 
be to their pupils, have been assidu- 
ously studying at Akron University 
on these new courses with the aero- 
nautical theme. 

At the same time, due to war influ- 
ence, more stress is being placed this 
year on physical education, Superin- 
tendent of Schools Otis Hatton an- 
nounces, 

The entire Akron school picture is 


a changed one this year, with a fall- 
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off in enrollment in the upper grades 
and high schools of the city due to 
the fact that many boys and girls are 
now employed in war industries, 


War Training of Women 





Stressed at N. H. U. 


DurnaM, N, H.—To help its wo. | 
men students achieve greatest useful. | 
ness in the war effort of the country, 
the University of New Hampshire has 
set up a series of war industry and 
other war programs for women, it was 
announced by President Fred Engel. 
hardt. Should a student so wish, she 
may now even major in a war training 
program. 

Not only is the University advising 
every woman who enters as a fresh- 
man to participate in its new war pro- 
gram, but it is planning to urge every | 
advanced student who registers to in- | 
clude war training courses in her pew | 
gram. 

To expedite the war training, ad- 
justments in curriculum or major re- 
quirements will be made to facilitate | 
the taking of courses directly tied in 
with the war effort. If a student com- 
pletes the required number of units 
she will be graduated even though 
some requirements ordinarily demanded 
may not have been met. 

The intensity of training will neces- 
sarily vary according to the number of 
years the student has left at the Uni- 
versity. A freshman can spread her 
war training over four years while a 
senior will have to concentrate it in 
one. Consequently, senior women will 
find some war courses closed to them 
unless they have already taken pre 
requisites. 


School Children Join 
Scrap Collection Army 

Boston.—Millions of school chil- 
dren have joined the scrap-collecting 
army from coast to coast. In some 
sections they were called Commandos, 
in others Jap Scrappers, and in Texas, 
Junior Rangers. 

In many a school a holiday was de- 
clared so that the opening day of their 
official participation in the campaign 
could show record results. 

The 30,000,000 of school age were 
spurred on by President Roosevelt's 
statement that they “will earn the 
gratitude of every one of our fighting 
men by helping to get them the weap- 
ons they need—now.” 
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Made Horseback 
Trip to College 


BURLINGTON, lowa.—W illiam 
Werstler, Jr., traveled to college the 
hard way—on horseback. Mr. Werst- 
ler left his father’s ranch at Walden, 
Colo., four weeks before the opening 
of the University of Illinois at Cham- 
paign. 

He averaged 40 miles a day. The 
distance is more than 1,000 miles. He 
made the same trip by horseback last 
year, too. He camps out nights. 


American History 
Made Compulsory 

Austin, Texas. — University of 
Texas students in every department 
will be required after this year to have 
six hours, or a full year, of American 
history for graduation, by unanimous 
action of the Board of Regents here. 

For several years courses in Ameri- 
can and State Government have been 
required subjects for graduation in all 
State-supported colleges in Texas. As 
a result, twelve hours of “democratic 
citizenship education” will now be 
compulsory in the university. 


Mrs. C. W. Benton 

SoUTHPORT, CONN.—Mrs. Elma 
Hixson Benton, who was well known 
in Minnesota educational circles, died 
recently in the home of her son, Wil- 
liam Benton, vice president of the 
University of Chicago, in Southport, 
Conn. Her age was 68. 

Before receiving a master’s degree 
at Columbia University Mrs. Benton 
was active in Minnesota. She began 
teaching there in 1890 and eight 
years later was appointed State Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


Harvard Students 
Urged to Store Cars 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Harvard  stu- 
dents who are still using cars “just for 
the fun of it” were strongly urged to- 
day to put away their autos for the 
duration. 

In a statement addressed to the stu- 
dent body, the Harvard Student 
Council said: 

“The council feels that with the 
present desperate shortage of rubber 
and of transportation facilities using 
gas, those Harvard students who are 
still keeping automobiles for recrea- 
tion and amusement are directly de- 
tracting from the war effort and 
strongly urges that they be stored for 
the duration.” 


a 


“Fundamentally 
Uneducated” 

ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—Pity the poor spe- 
cialist, says Stringfellow Barr. He may 
be a whiz at his job but he’s a “funda- 
mentally uneducated” man, probably 
not up to snuff as a husband and father, 
citizen and soldier. 

At St. John’s College where Mr. Barr 
is president, study is concentrated on 
the world’s “100 great books” and Mr. 
Barr’s report of five years of the St. 
John’s plan preached the gospel of lib- 
eral education. 

“The penalty which contemporary 
society has paid,” he said, “for omitting 
this basic sort of education is the mul- 
tiplication of highly trained specialists 
who are fundamentally uneducated 
men and who are inadequate to the 
varied responsibilities of life, whether 
as citizens, husbands and fathers, as 
friends, as soldiers. 

“If the war can teach the colleges 
that what our country asks of them is 
not successful alumni but useful citi- 
zens, our victory will be sweet.” 


Urge University 
Of America Plan 

Mexico Crry.—Plans for a “Uni- 
versity of America”—to be founded on 
the premise that true hemispheric soli- 
darity can never be completely realized 
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without permanent cultural ties— 
have been drawn up by Mexico’s Edu- 
cation Ministry. 

Outstanding feature of the proposed 
institution would be the shifting each 
year of the seat of the university from 
one of the 21 American republics to 
another. 

Believing such an arrangement 
would pay dividends in intro-conti- 
nental understanding, the Education 
Ministry, headed by Vejar Vasquez, 
has suggested the university be held 
in 1943 in Mexico and thereafter be 
transferred to each of the other coun- 
tries, gathering and disseminating new 
ideas en route, 

At the outset, personnel of the uni- 
versity would include two outstanding 
professors from each country. The 
idea of the “traveling” University of 
America was taken up enthusiastically 
by the Mexican press. 


Ida M. Upham 

GLoucESTER, Mass.—Miss Ida M. 
Upham, 87, principal of the Babson 
school for 42 years, died recently at 
her home. 

She rounded out a teaching career 
of 51 years when she retired in 1925. 
She was a member of the Woman’s 
Club and the Gloucester Teachers As- 
sociation. 





Patriotism, Auto Tire Shortage 
Curb College Social Life 


Cuicaco.—The auto tire shortage 
and a desire to be patriotic are bring- 
ing about changes in collegiate social 
life, taking Northwestern University 
as an example. Here, as in other 
campus circles, it used to be the style 
for students to jump into their jalop- 
ies and speed away from the campus 
for some of their social doings. Now 
the young people, through their Stu- 
dent Governing Board, have ruled that 
social affairs will be confined to the 
campus for the duration of the war. 

Fraternities and sororities are curb- 
ing social functions. In pre-war days 
it wasn’t really a dance unless there 
was a dinner party and an orchestra. 
This year, however, the clubs have 
agreed to hold only small dances, and 
to use radio or phonograph music. 

There won’t be any musical com- 
edy this year, for the annual produc- 
tion, ““Waa-Mu,” has been suspended 
for the war period. But it’s only been 


put in storage. Last year’s proceeds, 
amounting to $1,500, have been put 
into war bonds and laid away to be 
used for financing the first “Waa- 
Mu” show after peace comes. 
Students at the University of Chi- 
cago are giving thought to similar 
problems. Last year a variety of or- 
ganizations on the campus contributed 
to the war effort. This year students 
are consolidating their efforts in a 
Student War Council. As the season 
progresses, students are expected to 
take action on the curtailment of so- 
cial activities. Last year the men’s 
and women’s dramatic clubs, Black- 
friars and Mirror, combined to give a 
single production, and the actors gave 
a benefit performance at Fort Sheri- 
dan. Now students are considering 
what shall be done this year to make 
extra-curricular activities contribute 


to the war effort. 
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Young Farmers Taught 
To Repair Tools 

RaveicH, N. C.—With farm ma- 
chinery difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to get, thousands of young 
North Carolina farm boys are taking 
special courses in high schools to learn 
how to take care of and to repair farm 
machinery on hand. Taught in the 
regular agricultural vocational classes. 
the course is developing proficient 
young agricultural mechanics who can 
do everything from building a wagon 
to repairing and turning back into use 
a long-discarded plow. 

Vocational officials say that these 
rapidly developed young mechanics, 
specializing this year on implements re- 
pair, will be able to save thousands 
of pieces of equipment which other- 
wise might remain idle, and which are 
needed now more than ever to produce 
food for America and the Allies. The 
courses have been so successful that 
similar training is now being given 
adult farmers. 

Started in 1917 with classes in 21 
schools in North Carolina, there are 
now 489 schools in which there are 
classes with 28,129 students. They 
are required to carry on some sort of 
supervised activity and keep a record 
of results. These activities include 
the establishment of repair shops on 
the farm, where farm machinery can 
be repaired on rainy days, the laying 
of water lines for the house, and, in 
fact, everything that has to do with 
the operation of a farm. 


School Changes 


Advised by Committee 

New York. — Revision of high- 
school curriculums to provide more 
diversity of study in the first two 
years and specialized training for ca- 
reers in the last two was recommended 
in a report submitted to school heads 
by the Committee on Evaluation of 
Guidance in the High Schools of New 
York City. Sinclair J. Wilson, prin- 
cipal of Stuyvesant High School, is 
chairman. 

Action on the recommendations of 
the 399-page report was ordered de- 
ferred by John E. Wade, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, pending a detailed 
study of its contents by Associate 
Superintendent Frederic Ernst, head 
of the high-school division. The 
committee was appointed in 1940 by 
the late Harold G. Campbell, then 
Superintendent of schools. 


Grins a ome | 


APPREHENSIVE 

Lemuel shuffled into the employ- 
ment office down in Savannah one 
morning and said, hopefully: 

‘Don’ spose you don’ know nobody 
as don’ want nobody to do nothin’, 
does you?” 

A DREAM WALKING 

Mrs. Jones—‘My husband talked in 
his sleep last night.” 

Secretary—‘“Well, what does that 
make me?” 

Wife—‘His ex-secretary.” 

THE POINT 

Teacher (reading papers) — And 
where, Jimmy, is the dot over this i? 
a guess it’s still in the pen- 
cil. 

AHEM! 

New Vicar—Are people subject to 
colds in this part? Quite a lot of 
people had coughs during my sermon. 

Old Verger — Coughs, sir — them 
ain’t coughs, them’s time signals. 


A CUT 

Lady—I guess you’re getting a good 
thing o’ tending the rich Smith boy, 
ain’t ye, doctor? 

Doctor—Well, yes; I get a pretty 
good fee. Why? 

Lady—Well I hope you won’t for- 
get that my Willie threw the brick 
that hit him. 


A POSER 


Johnny (at Kindergarten dismis- 
sal): ““Hey, Miss Jones! What did I 
learn in school today? My old man 


always asks me!” 
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YEA, VERILY 
“What is a committee?” | 
“A committee is a body that keeps 


minutes and wastes hours.” 


SAFETY 

A Londoner got on a bus, carrying | 
a hundred-pound bomb, and sat down, 

“What’s that you’ve got on your 
lap?” asked the conductor. 

“A delayed-action bomb I’m taking | 
to the Police Station,” was the ex.! 
planation. 

“Good grief,” shouted the con- | 
ductor. “You don’t want to carry a 
dangerous thing like that on your lap, 
Put it under the seat.” 


' 
' 


TOO MUCH 

The boxer was sitting at home with 
a bruised head after being badly 
beaten, while his son was doing his 
homework. 

“Tommy,” said the wife, “don’t 
count up to 10 any more, it makes | 
daddy’s head ache.” 


INCENTIVE 
Father—“The man who marries my | 
daughter gets a prize.” 
Young Man—‘“May I 
please?” 


see it, 


A CAUTION TO US 





A Scotch teacher wrote a letter to 


the editor of a2 magazine saying that | 


if he didn’t quit publishing Scotch 
jokes he (the Scotsman) would stop 
borrowing the magazine from the 


library. 








have you a little 


“problem manuscript” 


at your house? 


Book length or shorter... 
School or trade market... 


If your manuscript has real merit and its publication is practicable, maybe we 


con co-operate with you. 


We suggest you write us, stating full particulars of your 


problem, before sending your material for examination. 


Manuscript Department 
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